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PEANCESCA'S LOVE. 



CHAPTER L 



THE GITANA. 



" WiLL you bave your fortune told, pretty 
lady," asked a swarthy, dark-skinned gipsy, 
approaching them. *'Let me cross your 
band with a piece of silver, there's luck and 
good fortune in the stars for you ! " 

" Go away, my good woman/' said Mr. 
L'Estrange, a proud curi on bis scornful 
lips ; " the lady has no need of your 
loro/' 

"But I can teli her what she does not 
know/' persisted the woman. " Let me have 
your hand, my lovely lady, the gipsy 
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Gentilla can teli you what you'U like to 
bear." 

" Oh, no ! '' cried Francesca, " thank you, 
but I do not wìsh/' 

" Do you bear, woman 1 Tbe lady desires 
you to depart,*' cried Pbilip, now becoming 
really annoyed. 

"The lady did not say so," said the 
woman, taking hold of the side of the car- 
riage and gazing eamestly into Francesca's 
face. " Fair of face, and pure of heart, your 
bfe ought to be a very happy one, but the 
storm must come before the cairn. Let me 
teli your fortune, pretty lady ! " 

*' Will you stop your jargon, woman ? " 
cried Mr. L'Estrange; "if you persist in 
annoying us so, I must seek for the 
police." 

" Ay, and get the poor gipsy punished for 
speaking the truth,'' retorted she, flashing ber 
dark eyes scornfully upon him ; " but be- 
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ware, proud man, the dorè does not mate 
with the eagle, nor the linnet with the hawk. 
Gentilla can read the book of fate, and the 
stara never lie." 

"Oh, Philip 1 give her some money and 
let her go,^' whispered Francesca. " It does 
not do to vex these people/* 

But with the quick perception of her 
class, the woman guessed instinctirely what 
she said. 

"I don't want his money," she cried. *'I 
would not touch a penny to buy me bread. 
I would bare warned him if he would bare 
listened, but he despises the warning, and 
he'll reap what he sows/' 

She turned aside to the other carriage 
muttering under her breath, while Philip 
said, — 

" I would bave made her go before, my 
dearest; but you looked at me so implor- 
ingly. These vagabonds are the very pest 
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of a place like this. She's the third IVe been 
tormented with since I carne." 

"I do not like to vex them, Philip," re- 
plied Francesca. "It is better far to givo 
them some money quietly." 

" Petite ! you would soon bave your 
pockets rifled," laughed he. "One tells 
another, and so they go on." 

Meanwhile the woman had approached to 
where Barbara sat, and commenced ber usuai 
ditty,— 

" Let me teli your fortune, pretty lady ! " 

" Get out of this," shouted the General 
almost as soon as he saw ber. " Get out of 
this, I say, or TU bave you taken up and 
hanged.'' 

But the woman only tumed to bim and 
smiled. 

"Let me teli your fortune, noble sir. 
There's a great surprise awaiting you at 
home." 
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"It will surprise me if there is," re- 
torted the General. " Now I don't want 
to bear any of your lies. Cannot you 
allow people to enjoy themselves in 
peace 1 " 

"Cross my band with a piece of silver/' 
went on the woman. " Many^s the bit of 
gold youVe given in your time. May the 
stars grant you a long Ufe/' 

" Hang the stars ! " shouted the General, 
foaming himself into a rage. " If you're not 
out of this in five minutes TU know the 
reason why/' 

" Let US bear what she bas to say, uncle/* 
cried Barbara, " Tve never bad my fortune 
told before." 

"My dear love, bow can you be so 
foolisb ì ^' expostulated Mr. Vernon. 

"Oh! if you choose to encourage such 
vagabonds," replied the General in a growl. 
"Tm surprised at you, Babs. A married 
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woman ought to know better. Vemon, don't 
let ber do it." 

But Barbara, who bad been secretly long- 
ing for tbe gipsy ali the time, bad alreadj 
got ber little palm spread out in tbe gipsy's 
band. 

" A short li/e and a merry one. Plenty of 
love and plenty of money. A long journey 
and a troublesome ending; and the lines of 
life broken by the marriage line. Tbat's ali 
tbe stars can say for you, fair lady/' 

" And a great deal too mucb to be true," 
cried tbe General. " Barbara, bow can you 
be sucb a fool ? Don't you see tbe woman is 
teUing you lies ? " 

" You migbt bave told me sometbing more 
interesting," laugbed Barbara, as sbe put 
some money in tbe woman's band. " I knew 
ali tbat before. Agatba, let us bear wbat 
sbe propbesie3 for you.^' 

Bùt Miss Grey sbook ber bead. 
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"I know my fortune," she said, smiling. 
" I would rather not bear it distorted like 
yours/' 

" Here ! You may teli mine ! ^' cried Mau- 
rice Vernon, giving Gentilla some Silver. " FU 
keep Barbara company. Here, old lady,'' 
stretching out bis bonest broad palm, " let's 
bear wbat you can say to me." 

" By Jove ! " cried tbe General, " I 
never tbougbt you were sucb an idiot, 
Vernon." 

But tbe woman was gazing earnestly into 
tbe sturdy palm sbe beldi and tben sbe raised 
ber eyes and fixed tbem balf sorrowfuUy on 
bis face. 

" I can teli you notbing," sbe said, after a 
pause. " You can take back your money if 
you cboose." 

" Tbere ! Did I not teli you sbe could teli 
you notbing 1 " exclaimed tbe General, tri- 
umpbantly, wbile Mr. Vernon cried, — 
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"Wliy, this is absurd, my good woman. 
I don t want the money, but I want a fortune 
as well as my wife, barring she's a fortune in 
herself/' 

But the gipsy shook her head. 

'* ni keep the money for the sake of your 
pleasant face, sir ; but 111 not teli your for- 
tune. You cannot force the stars to 
speak. Good day,^and thank you, gentle 
lady." 

" If they did speak they would say you're 
a lying old vagabond,'' cried the General, as 
she moved away. " I^hope you Ve got your 
answer, Vernon. Ha ! ha ! ha ! '' 

"Very absurd of the woman not to say 
something or other,'' said Maurice Vernon, 
considerably nettled. 

" Very,'' replied the General, " but you 
see, my dear fellow, she saw we were not 
to be humbugged ; she could teli lies to 
Barbara or Francesca, but she knew better 
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than to deceive us. I^d bave had ber taken 
up for swindling." 

Meanwhile, Barbara was leaning over tbo 
next carriage relating ber fortune to ber 
cousin and Lady Digby, and making the 
gentlemen around ber laugb at ber lively 
sallies and ready wit. 

Barbara tbougbt berself a beauty, and it 
must be owned sbe looked very irresistible in 
ber coquettisb little bonnet and veil of black 
lace, and many a bet was taken witb ber 
tbat was sure to be lost, ali for tbe sake of 
measuring tbe little bands for impossible 
dozens of gloves, tbe little bands tbat were 
never stili, but would keep flirting and 
waving about in a most provocative manner. 

Francesca enjoyed tbe races as mucb as 
sbe ever enjoyed anytbing of tbe kind. Sbe 
would bave far rather been wandering witb 
Pbilip in tbe old bome park, listening to 
bis dreamy talk, but as tbat was an impos- 
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sibility, the iiext best thing was to be as 
near him as she could, to let ber eyes rest 
on bis manly beauty witb gentle pride, and 
to blush sweet conscious blushes at bis wbis- 
pered speeches, and to know in ber beart 
of hearts he was ali ber own. 

She was intensely happy ; day after day ber 
religious scruples bad faded one by one away. 
There was no witbstanding the sophistry with 
which he convinced ber that she was acting 
rightly — sophistry which trembled with the 
tones of love which bad nature, and a pas- 
sionate loving nature too, for its advocate. 

Her whole soul went out to him with that 
fervent adoration, that timid natures ever feel 
for one superior to themselves. She now 
adored him as her master, while she loved 
him as her equal, and her gentle beart sang 
bymns of Joy as she marked bis deep and 
fervent worship of herself. 

Oh ! would that I could leave them there 
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in ali their young and glorious beauty, with 
the sun of their happy love unclouded, and 
the stream of their lìves so gently flowing 
on. If I could leave them now and dose 
the hook I gladly would, for the record that 
remains to be witten is a record of woe and 
tears. 

The beli rang for the great race. Instantly 
every one was in confusion. Gentlemen 
mounted on the highest boxes of the car- 
riages, or flew off to the different stands. 
Ladies ali stood up, each striving to get 
the best glimpse of the course. The great 
human crowd swayed to and fro, joking, 
laughing, screaming with fon bs some 
unlucky wight, foUowed by a policeman, 
strove to i-un from one side to the other. 

In the ring a sudden babel of voices arose 
as raen, hot and flurried with excitement, 
laid long odds on the favourite of the day, 
and on the grand stand the galaxy of county 
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beauty were assembled lending their smUes 
and graces to the scene. 

" They are coming ! they are coming ! " cry 
the crowd, as the beautiful steeds rush past 
like a whirlwind, and then slowly gallop back. 
It is only to show the competitors to the 
people, and to enable them to make fresh 
bets. 

"Fm for blue and orange/' cried Lady 
Digby, forgetting her illness in her excite- 
ment. " What is that lovely creature's 
nanie l '^ 

" Firefly/' replied Philip, looking first at 
the number on the post and then at his card. 
"Firefly, No. l,Lord Stamford's borse. What 
will you take, Lad}^ Digby, that Firefly will 
wm f 

" Two dozen of gloves, Philip, to six bottles 
of champagne,'' cried the General. " Emma, 
my dear, l've booked your bet." 

" There's Bruno's borse,'' cried Barbara, as. 
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fretting and champing, the noble animai cur- 
vetted up the plain. " Oh, see how tightly 
he has to hold him in, he is dying to 
be off/' 

" What is his number/' cried Colonel 
Boycott. 

"Eleven/" said Barbara, "there's luck in 
odd numbers. Bruno/' 

" Wo shall see," said the gallant Captain. 
" Won't it bo jolly if it wins/' While the 
Colonel leaned over the pretty flirt and noted 
down no end of bets upon her card. 

"Upon my word, young lady, you are 
a regalar gambler," exclaimed her uncle. 
" Here, Agatha, let me see if we cannot make 
a bet, the field against Ruby, or Ruby against 
the field/' 

"Neither, Sir George," cried Miss Grey. 
" Fm for Mr. Beaupère, and I will bet any- 
thing you like Regina wins/' 

"Dono," cried the General, "name your 
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own bet, niy dear. Were I a younger 
man I might dare to choose/' And the 
old General gallantly raised the tips of her 
dainty fingers to his lips. 

''What horse is that/' inquired Agatha, 
leaning forward. 

" Maid Marian, No. 6, belonging to Lord 
Hastings." 

" If I had not chosen Ruby I should choose 
ber/' said Agatha. " Silver grey and scarlet, 
what an elegant contrast." 

" You women choose a horse as you do a 
man, for the colour of his facings," laughed 
the General ; " for myself, l'd fix on that 
little out-sider there, he looks to bave some 
mettle in him, in spite of bis ugly coat.^' 

A buzz of deligbt came from the crowd. 
" Ah, bere sbe comes, the beauty, the darUng,'' 
was beard on every side, as a magnificent 
chestnut galloped along the plain, and then 
"walked slowly past the ring, ber rider sitting 
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ber with that conscioiis unconcerned air of 
superiority that jockeys are apt to affect. 

" Ten to one on Regina ! '' 

" ril take the odds/' 

" Fifty to one." 

"Regina against the field," were sounds 
heard on every side. 

Francesca stood upon the seat of the 
carriage to see them run, her fair face 
flushed with excitement, and her blue and 
Silver favours conspicuous in the sunlight. 

Philip L'Estrange and Mr. Vernon ran 
over to the betting ring, from whence they 
could see the winners more easily. 

" They are ojff ! They are off ! " shouted 
the crowd, after a pause of a few moments' 
dnration. 

" No, they are not.'' 

" Yes, they are." 

" It's a false start.'' 

" By Jove, so it is." 
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Another few moments of intense anxiety. 

" They Ve oflF now ! '' 

" Yes, they are." 

" They are off this time." 

Leader and louder swelled the cry as they 
approached, speeding like lightning along the 
plain. 

" Ten to one on Ruby/' 

** The black mare's the best." 

" Twenty to one on the grey/' 

" ril take the field on yellow and green. 
By Jove, scarlet is down.'^ 

" Regina ! Regina ! bere she comes ; hold 
ber tight, boy ! givo ber the rein.'* 

" The black mare's first." n^ 

'' No, the chestnut's first." 

" Ruby, Maid Marian, Regina, Firefly." 

They passed the carriage in a tremendous 
rush, and before the dazzled eyes of Fran- 
cesca could follow their flight, up on the 
painted board rose the fatai number, 11. 
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" Huzza ! '' cried Captain Digby, flinging 
up bis hat. " Well done, old Ruby. TU be 
back in two seconds, Alicia, but I must go 
and see the beauty come in." 

Francesca, in ber disappointment, forgot 
to congratulate him, and stood silently gazing 
along the course, while every one was laughing 
and talking over the event. 

Presently a voice whispered by ber side, 
" Why are you so silent, Miss Digby ? '' 

"Oh ! I am so sorry," cried she, turning 
round and pressing bis band. " I should so 
much bave liked Regina to bave won/'^ 

" So should I/' replied the young officer, 
shaking back bis curls, " but never mind, Miss 
Digby, it is the fortune of war." 

" And Fm starving to death," cried the 
General, with a piteous face. *^ Good people, 
Tvben you bave done talking about the 
winner, will you order out the lunch. My 
throat is quite dry for want of a little 
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champagne io drink Bruno's health; and 
Barbara, you rascaJ, don't forget that 
lobster saiad you tempted me with the 
other day." 



CHAPTER IL 



"ONLY A BROTHER's KISS." 



It was the end of another London season, 
and Barbara Vernon — the debutante of one, 
the young bride of another — ^was now one of 
the faìrest leaders of fashion in the gay 
metropolis. 

Her intercourse with society had developed 
ali the latent vanity of her nature ; and 
Barbara, the convent girl, the artless maiden, 
the fair young wife, was bidding fair to 
become one of the most worldly, if not the 
most thoughtless, of the votaries of pleasure. 

It would have been well for her if her 
husband — honest man — had carried her oS 
to her country home, and striven, by years of 
kindness and good example, to have trained 
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the heart of his volatile companion to a fuller 
appreciation of just and noble things — to a 
truer knowledge of her wifely duties. She — 
impetuous and impulsive ever — might bave 
rebelled at first, but ber better nature would 
bave given way to bis untiring love ; and 
Barbara migbt bave sobered down to a senso 
of tbe object for wbicb sbe was created, and 
into becoming a good and noble English 
matron, an ornaraent and blessing to tbe 
spbere in wbicb sbe moved. 

But men are always blind when tbeir 
heart is most concerned. And Maurice 
Vernon hoped to secure to bimself the con- 
tinuance of bis young wife's love, by indulging 
ber in every whim and gratification ber heart 
could desire. 

For this purpose he took for ber a splendid 
house in town, fitted up with ali the luxuries 
art or refinement could contrive ; he allowed 
ber to crowd her rooms with the élite of 
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the fashionable world. Her jewels were 
some of the finest London could produce ; 
and her tasto for dress was indulged to 
the highest degree by her doting husband. 
When she drove in the parks, two ponies 
— perfect gems in themselves — drew her 
fairy-like equipage ; and her box at the 
opera was a perfect marvel of upholsterer's 
art. 

In the management of her household she 
was assisted by Agatha Grey, who brought 
the young wife the benefit of her experience 
in foreign cities. Agatha was far shrewder 
and more penetrating than Barbara; and, 
during her stay in Paris, had made the most 
use of her tirae. She therefore taught her 
friend ali she knew ; regulated her estab- 
lishment ; gently checked her extravagance ; 
pointed out to her whom to ask and whom to 
avoid. The consequence was, that Mrs. 
Vemon's parties were considered the most 
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recherché of the season ; and to know her 
was, in fashionable parlance, the thing. 

Now, as Agatha and Barbara were so 
constantly together, the naturai result was, 
that Lord Tresillian felt it his bounden duty 
to be with them also. A fact which neither 
of the ladies objected to. 

He was so agreeable and so elegant, so full 
of life and spirits, yet never boisterous or 
oflFensive. Mrs. Vemon was delighted with 
him. There was always some little work for 
him to do. some little commission to be 
executed, that kept him pretty well employed, 
and he was nothing loth to be attached to 
the train of the charming Mrs. Vernon, 
about whom half of London was running 
wild. 

Barbara^s vivacity and piquancy greatly 
attracted him. She was such a contrast to 
the lazy, indolent, high-bred beauties of the 
aristocracy, and fast vulgarity of the demi- 
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monde ; stili more did she present a contrast 
to the cold, reserved aflfection of his fair 
betrothed. 

Agatha Grey was delighted to see the 
mtimacy between her lover and her bosom 
friend, and watched their growing friendship 
with loving eyes. Anything that drew her 
closer to Barbara was greeted with pleasure 
by her ; and, secretly proud of the handsome 
face and elegant form of her promised hus- 
band, her vanity was charmed to find him so 
appreciated by her friend. 

To doubt the truthfulness of eitber never 
entered her mind. Perfectly sincere herself, 
she, "who nsually doubted ali, never doubted 
them, and " Ernest dear, won't you take 
Barbara out to-day ? ^' or " Barbara love, do 
show TresiUian those pictures you painted,^^ 
was over on her lips. 

As for Lord TresiUian — heartless and bad 
as he was by nature, looking upon women 
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as mere toys for men's gratification, or en- 
cumbrances to be taken with a rich estate 
— Barbara's freshness and beauty made a 
stronger impression on him thaa he was at 
first aware ; and if such a man as he could 
feel love, he approached nearer to it with 
her than with any woman he had over seen 
before. 

" Was there e ver such cursed luck ? '* he 
muttered to himself. "If it were not for 
that money, I might bave married this pretty 
Barbara. Fd bave had her on half that other 
cold devil has got ; if I only could bave 
waited ; that old fool of a husband must 
die some day. Now, l'm tied with a log 
round my shoulders. Was there ever such a 
mistake ? ^' 

Such thoughts as these did not increase 
bis love for the unconscious Agatha, the 
while he forced himself to be studiously 
polite and agreeable to her, in order to be 
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more with- her friend, on whose affections he 
daily gained ground. As for the misery 
he might entail on Barbara by this method 
of procedure, that gave him no concern. A 
pleasant intrigue with a married woman was 
only a small thing with him, and he deter- 
mined — come "what might — she should return 
his affection. 

Deaf to ali conscience, ali principles of 
honour, it "was little matter to him whether 
it was the friend of his promised wife, or the 
wife of his friend, who was to be the victim. 
A pretty woman to flirt with, perhaps more, 
this was his great idea of making time pass 
pleasantly ; and if he gained a pleasure at 
the expense of a woman's honour, or a 
broken heart, it weighed very little with the 
gallant lord. 

AH the time he could spare from billiards, 
or gambling, he devoted to Mrs. Vernon and 
her friend ; and the cold proud eyes of 
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Agatha saw nothing more in their daily in- 
creafiing intimacy than the familiarity which 
such dose acquaintance necessarily brings. 

Never did Lord Tresillian outwardly trans- 
gress the rules of good breeding and society ; 
he was too able a tactician for that. 

If he lingered by Mrs. Vernon's side 
Agatha was there also, and he addressed his 
remarks equally to both. 

If he asked Mrs. Vernon to dance, he had 
either danced, or was going to dance, with 
Agatha ; if he brought one a bouquet of flowers, 
the other had a similar one, or, as it often 
happened, Agatha's was far the better of 
the two. 

Not a fault could be found with his out- 
ward demeanour ; and the stern high prin- 
ciple of Agatha could not see wrong where 
no wrong was apparent ; least of ali would 
she bave suspected Barbara of a base inten- 
tion to win ber lover from ber. 
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With her decided notions of right and 
wrong, it was suflScient for a woman to be 
married to render her incapable of any 
warmer feeHngs than friendship for any being 
of the other sex ; true, she knew that there 
were such cases daily happening, but then 
she believed the women must bave been 
bad ; she did not believe in a married woman 
fdling into sin : no, she must bave walked 
in wilUngly, and with her eyes wide 
open. But that Barbara — her Barbara — 
she would bave instantly indignantly scouted 
the idea, had such an one ever presented 
itself. 

If Agatha Grey had loved her cousin she 
might bave been wiser, for love begets 
jealousy, and jealousy sees wrong where none 
exists. But what she fancied was love was 
nothing more than a woman's admiration of 
the handsome dissolute man who had chosen 
her to be bis bride. 
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Barbara's appreciation of ber lover was a 
great relief to her mind. Sbe could not help 
feeling a little piqued at the quiet criticism 
of Francesca, who — though sbe would not 
say sbe actually disliked tbe young noble- 
man-eyidently doubted the future happiness 
of her friend with bim, and to Agatba^s 
remark that " A reformed rake made tbe best 
busband/^ would sbake ber little bead, and 
say, " If tbey even reformed, you could never 
be secure, for wbat a man bas once been 
be can be again." Francesca would bave 
yielded up ali tbe property ratber tban 
marry a man wbose morality was questioned. 
But Agatha, who bad ber own views on the 
subject, contented herself with sbrugging ber 
shoulders, and replying that " If nobody was 
married but the perfect, tbe world would soon 
be at an end." 

As for Barbara herself, that sbe, in the 
commenceraent of her intercourse with Tre- 
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sillian, ever drearaed of anything but a 
passing flirtation, is incorrect. 

Regarding him in the Ught of her friend's 
promised husband, the idea that he could 
possibly care for her more than any other 
pretty "woman of ber acquaintance never 
entered her little head. She had a whole 
clique of butterfly adorers constantly wor- 
shipping round her sbrino, and he was the 
favourite moth, that was ali. She believed, 
truly, she was doing her friend a kindness 
when she said, — 

" Tou know, darling, you cannot see balf 
so much of Ernest at Lady Rossmore's as you 
can bere, she is so awfully precise ; but Tm 
a married woman as well as she, and you can 
see as much as you choose of each other at 
Dover Street." 

So Miss Grey went day after day to 
Barbara's house, to enjoy the society of her 
lover, and tbither also went Ernest Tresil- 
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lian, ostensibly for the same reason, but in 
reality to steal the heart of the young wife. 

And Barbara Vemon fell into the snare ; 
unconsciously at first, and without a thought 
of the fatai consequences that might ensue. 

Thoughtiess as she was, she had yet sense 
enough to know that Maurice, her grave 
noble husband, was worth a thonsand of those 
elegant, superficial bipeds, who affected to 
treat with contempt the country manners of 
the county gentleman. And when, after a 
ball or soirée^ she would slip away into the 
library, and seating herself at Mr. Vernon's 
feet, rest her white jewelled arms upon his 
knees, and gaze up into the honest truthful 
eyes that met so lovingly her own, she 
would rejoice in her heart of hearts that she 
had chosen him from his younger compeers. 

In spite of the fun she made of him at 
times, no one knew better than Barbara the 
worth of her husband ; and in her secret 
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soul she reverenced the goocl old man, who 
denied her nothing, and only asked ber love 
in return. Ah ! but it was not till it was too 
late that she fully comprehended ali his love 
and his devotion. 

Systematically went the seducer to work ; 
a glance now, a half-repressed sigh, an indis- 
tinct sentence, a sudden pressure of the hand, 
these were the sìgns that first told the tale 
to the young wife's heart. 

Half girl as she was, unsuspecting and un- 
sophisticated by her convent Kfe, she had fallen 
far deeper than another woman would before 
the awakening carne ; and even then, when 
she saw too late she was nearer and dearer 
to him than she ought to be, so great was her 
vanity, that she hoped to check him without 
losing his fnendship — to mark her disapprovai 
of his conduct without driving him from her, 
or singeing her own fair wings. 

Oh, God ! what can a married woman be 
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thinking of when she holds such fallacies as 
these ; 'when she allows even a look to sully 
her, unreproved by word or sign. How can 
she forget, that besides the priceless jewel of 
her own dear purity, she holds in her keeping 
a gem which should be equally precious, her 
husband's untainted name. How can she, 
for a vanity that degrades her, a love, whose 
slightest touch is an insult to her womanhood, 
a foUy that lowers her even in the eyes of her 
tempter ; how can she blind her eyes, and, 
casting away from her ali that makes her 
beautiful and pure, bring ruin and disgrace 
upon her home. 

Are they Christian wives and mothers that 
do these things ? are they those who one day 
hope to stand in the awful light of a Divine 
purity, side by side with the sinless beauty of 
the Mother Maiden ì 

When I read the papers, and see the daily 
records of sin and misery that are held up 
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for public gaze, I often wonder which is most 
in fault, the woman or the man. God alone 
knows; but it is my belief that if wives 
thought a little Inore of their duty to God 
and their husbands, there would be a deal 
less wretchedness in the world. 

It was the dose of the season. Everybody 
was either departing or had departed for the 
Continent, the seaside, or the moors. London 
was beginning to put on a very faded appear- 
ance, like six o'clock the morning after a 
ball ; even the poor sellers of groundsel and 
chickweed walked wofuUy along the deserted 
squares, their green wares "withering in the 
hot July sun — for, as one pitifully explained 
to me, " AH the birds bave gene out of town, 
and there was no one to buy anything." The 
great houses put in their shutters, and went 
into mouming for the departed foUy and 
gaiety ; and the little houses drew down 
their blinds in imitation, and lived in the 

YOL. in. D 
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back till the returning noise in the streets 
told them they might venture to peep out 
again. 

Mrs. Vernon sat in her pretty moming 
room, playing with the soft silky curls 
of her pet dog, Faust, and teazing Lord 
Tresillian, who had come to say good-bye, 
before she loft for the country. 

" So you bave really made up your mind 
to leave us, Mrs .Vernon ? '' he asked, " Will 
nothing tempt you to stay any longer ì " 

Barbara shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
" Che sarà sarà ! '' she cried, with a comical 
expression of helplessness. " Maurice wants 
to go down to the Towers— I bave no alterna- 
tive left." 

"It is very cruel of bim,'' said Lord 
Tresillian, "and stili more cruel of you to 
consent. How can the world get on without 
you ? '' 

" The world V cried Mrs. Vernon. " Vhat 
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world ? Ali the world's away, as far as I can 
see. It's time we were off somewhere." 

" Nay ! '' he said, gently. " You might go 
to some reasonahle place — Brighton, or Hast- 
ings, or Scarhorough ; but to bury yourself 
down in an old country castle that's never 
been inhabited since the Conquest — it is too 
cruel. London will be insupportable when 
you are gene." 

"Then leave it yourself, my dear man/' 
cried Barbara, laughing ; " go off to Iceland, 
or the Pyrenees, or Kamschatka, or some 
other impossible place that manìacs go to/* 

He was considerably nettled at her ban- 
tering tono, and said, pettishly, ** I was not 
alluding to myself. I know my movements 
are of no consequence to you or any one 
else/' 

Barbara cast a rapid glance at him irom 
under her long dark lashes. " You are for- 
getting Agatha,'' she said, demurely. 

D 2 
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" Barbara ! *' 

Their eyes met ; and over the feiir forehead 
of the wife there swept a crìmson flush — a 
flush she vainly struggled to conceal by bend- 
ing over Faust. Then, in a voice of which 
the calmness was ali assumed, she said, 
" How very absurd you are ; one would think 
I was going for over and a day. We shall 
return immediately after Christmas. But the 
dear old pet has taken it into bis head to 
ruralize amongst bis mills^ and I must follow, 
like an obedient wife. I would not — no ; " 
she added, quickly and abruptly, "I would 
not let him go alone for ali the world ; he is 
so good and kind to meJ' 

A scarcely perceptible sneer hovered on 
the full sensual lips of Lord Tresillian, but he 
only said, in bis sweetest, most impressive 
tones, " And who would not be good and 
kind to you ? '' 

She took no notice of this last expression. 
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but went on carelessly turning over the leaves 
of an illuminated album, pretending to be 
absorbed in its contents, but in reality watch- 
ing Lord Tresillian, who was uneasily pacing 
about the room. 

Why did she look so irresistibly bewitching 
this morning ì — ^her soft, dark hair, carelessly 
pushed back from the little pearly ears ; her 
white muslin dress floating around her like a 
cloud ; and the pale green velvet just clasp- 
ing her small throat. Every now and then 
she breaks into the merriest, the sauciest of 
smiles at the pictures in her hook, while Lord 
Tresillian, half inclined to be angry with her 
for her joyousness, gazes at her with a glance 
of mingled passion and rage. 

"Now teli me, really,'^ she said, after a 

pause, " what are you going to do with 

yourself — where are you going ? Oh, I forgot ; 

to Paris, of course. Agatha likes Paris best/' 

" Yes,*' he replied ; " Agatha ought to 
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bave been born a Frencbwoman, I don't 
tbink sbe will ever go auywbere but Paris. 
If I ask ber wbere sbe intenda to winter, sbe 
says, * Paris/ If I say, * Wbere sball we spend 
Olir boneymoon V sbe replies, 'Paris/ If I aak, 
* Wbere sball we live wben we are married?' tbe 
answer is invariably, * Paris/ Tbis, to a man 
wbo bas exbausted everytbing tbat Paris can 
give, is not tbe most consoling/^ 

Barbara laugbed. '* I like Paris, aJso/' sbe 
said. "Maurice and I went tbere for onr 
boneymoon, and tbougb tbe old darling 
wanted me to go on to tbe Tyrol, to some 
nice retired bamlet be bad read of in a book 
of travels, I would not leave Paris/' 

"Ab V' exclaimed Lord Ernest, casting on 
ber a look full of passion, ^^ì{ì/ou were tbere 
instead of Paris, it would be Paradise ! '^ 

*^ Méchant!" cried Barbara, flusbing again, 
wbile sbe bit bim, playfuUy, witb a painted 
fan ; " I tbink you bave come tbis morning 
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purposely to pay me compliments — don't you 
know I bear so many, I am quite tired of 
them 1 " 

Lord TresilliaD looked down at ber with 
bis dark, lustrous eyes. " Others may pay 
you compliments/' he said, tenderly ; " I only 
speak the truth." 

" But the truth is not always to be spoken/' 
she replied, "even though it flatters one's 
vanity. You must not make such pretty 
speeches, or I will teli Agatha, and she shall 
scold you." 

Lord Tresillian turned impatiently away. 
" You will not be serious," he said. 

" Serious ! " exclaimed Barbara, opening 
ber eyes to their fullest extent. " Why, Fm 
as grave as an owl. I was never more serious 
in the whole course of my Hfe. I can assure 
you it's a serious matter going to look after 
pigs, and mills, and operatives. They are a 
dreadful people, those operatives. Tve been 
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frightened to death of them ever since they 
took the horses out of our carriage, and in- 
sisted on drawing Maurice and me home, 
when we first went to the Towera. They 
think nothing of murdering you in your bed, 
if they don't like you. Oh ! I can teli you/' 
she added, gravely, " you are very much 
mistaken if you think Tm not serious." 

Lord Tresillian could not forbear smiling, 
she looked so helplessly at him, with her 
pretty air of halfterror, half amazement. 

" You know it's not that kind of seriousness 
I mean/' he said. 

"What do you wish, then?" questioned 
Barbara, stili with the same bewildered inno- 
cent look. " Is it mamma's kind of serious- 
ness; a serious young lady, that you want 
me to be, — one who sings psalms and quotes 
Scripture ali day long. l'm afraid I shall 
never be able to please you there/' 

" Angel 1 '' exclaimed Lord Tresillian, for- 
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getting himself, and pressing her hand pas- 
sionately to his lìps. 

Barbara trembled with excitement ; an 
indescribable fear took possession of her 
heart. She felt he was going too far, and 
she snatched her hand angrily away. 
•*You are forgetting yourself, Ernest," she 
cried. 

He leant over her imploringly. "Don't 
be angry/^ he said, earnestly ; " don^t let us 
part in anger. I did not mean to vex you, 
Barbara ; you know I look upon you in the 
light of a sister, and claim privileges you 
would not extend to others/' 

" You should not be so silly, then," she 
replied, regaining her good temper. " Faust, 
good dog/' addressing her canine favourite, 
" you would not be so idiotic, would you ? " 

Faust raised his head from the embroìdered 
cushion on which he lay, and blinked his eyes 
lazily at his mistress. She bent oyer him, 
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ruffling bis soft silkj hair with ber delicate, 
jewelled fingers. Lord Ernest followed ber 
band witb bis eyes, as it buried itself in tbe 
long sbining curls ; be would bave given ali 
be possessed to bave imprisoned tbat little 
band in bis, to bave felt its gentle pressure 
trembling amid bis own dark locks — but be 
dared not say a word, so fearful be was of 
ofiending ber again. Faust sbook bimself 
gravely, and sat up on bis bind legs, watcbing 
bis mistress's face. 

Barbara laugbed. "Look at Faust,*' sbe 
exclaimed; "see bow brigbtly bis eyes are 
gleaming with tbe bope of getting sometbing 
nice. It is tbe same witb buman beings as 
witb dogs ; you can givo tbem nothing but 
tbey bope for sometbing more. Ah I Faust, 
perfidious animai — are you not satisfied with 
what you bave goti" But Faust only wagged 
bis tail and watched on, till bis mistress tbrew 
bim a bit of cake, wbicb he snapped up eagerly. 
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Lord Tresillian looked at Mrs. Yernon. 
"Barbara^'' he said, "do you observe the 
same rule with ali creatures as you do with 
Faust 1 wiU any amount of watching induce 
you to give the cake at last ? " 

Barbara rose from ber seat, a hot flush on 
her cheek. " No ! '' she exclaimed, abruptly, 
"their watching would be utterly useless." 
She crossed over to the window, and stood 
amid the soft lace of the curtaìns, looking out 
into the Street, in order to bidè the agitation 
that thrilled her frame. She could not mis- 
take bini now, and face and neck were dyed 
rosy red as she recalled bis words. She felt 
she must not listen to bim. She felt bis 
words had a deeper meaning than they at 
first conyeyed ; and that he had no right to 
address such words to her — ^the wife of another 
man ; and he, the promised busband of her 
dearest friend. She knew it was a treason 
both to her busband and to Agatha, to allow 
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him to speak in such a manner to her. In 
vain she argued mth. herself that it was no 
more than a dozen men said to her every 
night — ^no more than every woman has to 
listen to some time in her life. She knew in 
her heart she listened to him as she had 
never listened to man hefore ; she knew the 
buming glances of those bold passionate eyes 
caused ber to tremble and thrill as Maurice 
had never done. She knew the intonations 
of that dangerous musical voice vibrated to 
her very soul. She knew that Lord Tresillian 
was daily becoming far dearer to her than 
any other she had over known; than, oh, 
heavens ! her own husband. And yet she 
deliberately blinded herself to the fact, de- 
luded herself with thinking it was only a 
naturai afiFection she felt for him on account 
of their intimacy, and bis position with her 
sister and friend. 

Vain, foolish, misguided Barbara 1 how 
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long T?ill you trifle with your danger? how 
long will you let your vanity ovemile your con- 
science ? Is there any way but one to escape 
sin, and that one, flight ì Why not go to the 
good old man, your husband, and teli him ali, 
and let bis true arms shield you from the 
coming storm ? But, vain coquette as she was, 
she hesitated, and there is a wise proverb that 
" The woman who hesitates is lost." 

Let me, bowever, do Barbara the justice to 
say, that she really and truly loved ber bus- 
band. Not with the passionate love of a 
wife, but with a cairn, gratefiil affection, and 
she would bave as soon cut off ber rìght band 
as bave injured him in any way whatever. 
She looked up to Maurice Vemon with rever- 
ence and esteem, mìngled with the childlike 
affection one would bave for a dearly loved 
parent or friend. Mr. Vernon had never 
woke in ber breast the depth of passion which 
lay under ber gay, careless exterior ; he had 
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never touched the hidden springs of ber 
being, but shefelt how immeafiurably superior 
ber busband was to tbe men ^bo fiattered 
and féted bìm so mucb ; and sbe would tum 
witb loving confidingness to tbe trae, bonest 
face tbat beamed witb sucb affectìon upon 
ber, to tbe lips tbat^ wbatever foolisbness tbey 
migbt utter, could never be guilty of treacbery 
or deceit. 

As sbe stood tbere in tbe sbadow of tbe 
curtains, leaning against tbe window, and 
tremblingly pulling ofiF ber rings, one by one, 
ber eyes fell on tbe broad gold boop tbat told 
ber willing servitude ; and, witb a flusb of 
anger and indignation at berself, sbe started 
impatiently round, and looked at Lord Tre- 
sillian. 

He was leaning back in tbe arm-cbair 
wbere sbe bad left bim, stroking tbe back 
of tbe faitbless Faust, wbo bad gene over to 
tbe enemy wben be found himself disregarded 
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bj bis mìstress, and was devouring as rapidly 
as he could, the soft pieces of cake Lord 
Tresillìan was holding out 

" I am afraid I must send your lordship 
away/' she saìd, coldly, advancing into the 
room. '*I have some important lettera to 
aDSwer this moming ; you will pardon my 
seeming rudeness, will you not ? ** 

He rose from his seat, languidly, wearily, 
with that indolent grace so peculiar to him- 
self. " As you please," he said, bitterly ; 
''the timo has been that you would bave 
allowed me to remain while you wrote your 
lettera ; but now, old friends are deserted for 
new ones." 

Barbara bit ber Up, but she made no answer 
to this ungenerous speech, only moved about 
the room, getting out ber writing materials. 
Lord Tresillian stili lingered, irresolutely, a 
dark cloud on his handsome face, evidently 
waiting for ber to speak again. 
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"Shall we see you at the Towers?" she 
asked, more gently than before. 

**I only wish it were possible," he ex- 
claimed ; " but I suppose I shall be kept on 
that confounded Contment till the wìnter, and 
then you return to town, do you not ? " 

" Unless Maurice wishes to go abroad." 

*'Surely, he will never be so mad!" ex- 
claimed Lord Tresillian, unpetuously. "Is 
it not enough to bury you for months in the 
country, without taking you out of England 
just as the season is commencing again/^ 

" Lord Tresillian,^' cried Barbara, haughtily, 
" you forget ; you are speaking of my hus- 
band." 

" Oh, forgive me ! forgive me ! Indeed, 
I meant not to ofiFend you. I did not know 
what I was saying ; but I never meant any 
disrespect to Mr. Vernon/' He looked so 
sorry, and so imploringly at her now. " There, 
say you forgive me, Barbara,'' he cried ; "don't 
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let US part bad friends ; you won't be troubled 
with me for a long time now. Fm not a 
bad fellow at heart, and it drives me nearly 
mad to think I should not see you for so 
long/' 

He held out bis band, and sbe put bers into 
bis, witb a smile. No, sbe would not part 
•witb bim in anger. Sbe migbt never see bim 
again. 

" Good-bye, Ernest," sbe said. 

He drew ber to bis side. witb a quick, 
rapid movement, and, before sbe was aware, 
toucbed ber ligbtly on tbe forebead witb bis 
lips. 

"Only a brotber's kiss,'' be murmured, 
as, frigbtened, sbe sbrank away. "Only a 
brotber's kiss; you cannot refuse me tbat, — 
good-bye ; and God bless you, dearest, till 
we meet again." 

Only a brotber's kiss ! Wbat madness ^^ 
wbat infatuation. How long will men and 

VOL. III. B 
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women ky such folly to their hearts ? How 
long ì Till the veil drops from their fàces, 
and the scalea fall from their eyes, and they 
cry in the long night's dreary anguish, " Oh, 
God ! that I had never been bom ! " 



CHAPTER III. 



PUT TO THB TEST. 



Whilb Mrs. Vemon was running the 
gauntlet of ber infatuation in London, the 
little party at Ostanleigh were enjoying them- 
selves in a quieter way down in the country. 
Francesca had persuaded her mother to let 
the London season get on without them that 
year. And as Lady Alicia and most of 
their friends remained "with them, they 
flcarcely missed the gaieties of the metro- 
polis. Bruno was nearly always at the Hall, 
and Kenneth Beaupère, his shadow, was 
never yery far away from him. The other 
officers of the diflferent regiments at the 
depot were continually coming and going. A 
great many of the county families never went 
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up to town, and as there was always some 
amusement or other on the tapis, they never 
found themselyes duU. 

To Philip and Francesca the days passed 

away as in a dream — ^a dream of Constant 

joys, of ever-springing bliss, of which the end 

was to be but a fuller realization of their 

happiness. The old Abbey was imdergoing 

a thorough state of repair for the young 

couple. Some of the old furniture was dis- 

carded, and van-loads of the most elegant 

and récherché upholstery were continually 

stopping at the Uttle station of Ostanleigh, to 

the great amazement of the country folks, and 

the delight of the housekeeper at Abbey 

Wood. Philip would often fetch his bride 

to superintend the arrangement of the rooms, 

but it was with diflBculty he could prevail on 

her to allow anything to be altered, she 

preferring it in its primitive condition. It 

was only her own apartment that she let 
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him moke as light and pretty as he chose ; 
she positively refused that the picture-gal- 
lery, the quaint dining-rooms, or the library 
should be changed. *' Let me bave them 
as I bave always known them/' she said ; 
"they would not be the rooms I bved 
if they were transformed into fashìonable 
saloons." 

And Philip, ever obedient to ber lightest 
wish, ordered that the house should stand as 
it was. Ouly the apartments reserved for 
the young bride were to be made as fairy-Uke 
and beautiful as art could contriye. And 
over the summer splendour of their love 
there never carne a cloud, till a storm, unfore- 
seen, undreamed of, arose in the horizon, and 
broke in ali its wild and terrible fury over 
their happy lives, scattering their dreams of 
earthly joys unto the winds. As the sky is 
always brìghtest before a storm, the sea most 
cairn, the winds most stili ; so over their love 
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there had crept a hush, a peacefulness, almost 
unreaL It happened in this wise. The 
letter-bag at Ostanleigh was always opened 
by General Digby at the breakfast table, and 
he selected the various lettera with bis own 
band, keeping up a running commentary 
on them ali the while. One morning he 
opened it with bis customary importance, 
and taking the contenta out, laid them by 
bim on the table. 

" Here's two for you, my dear/' he said to 
bis wife, putting up his eye-glass to read the 
directions, and then tuming them over to 
examine the seals. " I don't know who they 
are from, my dear, — can't recoUect the writ- 
ing at ali; it don't look like any that I 
know/^ 

" Of course it does not/' said Lady Digby, 
irapatiently; "why do you not pass them 
over, George ? How can you possibly know 
my correspondents 1 ^' 
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" One for you, Lady Alicia,*^ continued the 
General ; " two for Philip. Kow, who can 
that rascal be writing to, I wonder ? Alicia, 
my dear, can you make it cut ? Two for 
myself. It's that devil of a fellow in the War 
Office writing again. And, God blesa my 
soni I six for Fanny ! Why, Francesca, my 
dear, you' ve as much correspondence as a 
Secretary of State." 

Francesca laughed, and a lady present 
said, — 

" Congratulatory epistles, no doubt, Sir 
George. When I was in Miss Digby's happy 
state, I received more letters than I could 
possibly answer." 

" Terrible nuisance, letter writing,'^ growled 
the General; **can't see myself what pleasure 
the women can find in it; and what they 
find to say is stili a greater puzzle ; but there 
they go — scratch, scratch, scratch, scribble, 
scribble, scribble, to ali etemity ; awful waste 
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of pens, ink, and paper, to say notliing of the 
mischief they do, for half the mischief in the 
world is dona by a woman's pen." 

" And the other half by a man's pen, papa,'' 
cried Francesca, " It is not fair to blame poor 
women only/' 

** Well, my dear, I dare say you are right," 
replied her father ; " but I teli you what — IVe 
often wished l'd been like old Tom Blakeney, 
a fellow I knew years ago in Ireland ; such 
a fellow for hunting, steeple-chasing, or racing 
you never saw — a first-rate fellow — ^kept 
open house — ^plenty to eat and plenty to 
drink — generous to a fault, but couldn't speli 
his own name. Well, I and some others went 
in one day and found him in an awful state ; 
he'd got into a bother with one of his tenantry, 
a blackguard he wanted to get rid of, without 
having a personal interview. *Why that's 
soon done,' cried Percy Hankshaw, one of 
Ours, * write him a letter/ * Write him a 
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letter, boys ! ' aJmost screamed Tom Blakeney, 
tuming on us his jovial red face full of blank 
dismay ; * 'gad ! it's easy saying, but suppose 
you cotddn't write ? ' " 

They ali laughed, and the old General went 
off to his sanctum smiling to himself and 
repeating, " Write him a letter, boys !" as he 
went ; the others busied themselves in vari- 
ous matters, and Francesca stole away to her 
room to read in quietude the little store she 
had received. 

It was such a fair, beautiful morning, and 
the happy girl partly pushed aside the blinds 
that shaded her apartment to let the soft 
breeze come gently in the room, odorous 
with the perfìime of sweet flowers, before she 
nestled herself down on a soft couch to read 
her epistles, whatever they might be. Some 
of them were from the nuns at York — ^long 
letters, full of love for their former pupil, and 
breathing eamest wishesfor her future welfare. 
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One was from Barbara, descrìbing ber last 
ball, the latest fashion from Paris, the last 
witty speech of the reigning belle ; others 
were from fììends in London ; and the sixth 
and last, in a delicate, Italian band, laj 
unheeded in ber lap till the rest were ali 
eagerly devoured, and some of them read 
over twice. Then Francesca took it up, and 
after looking at it with a glance of curiosity 
broke the seal. She coloured violently when 
she perceived it was from Father Angelo, 
then a smile broke over ber face, and she 
read the first few lines with eagerness. But 
presently she started, and turning deadly 
pale leaned against the couch for support. 
Rapidly she scanned the lettor over, and 
then again she flushed deep crimson, and 
an angry light burned in her usually soft 
eyes. 

The letter was not a long one, and was as 
foUows : — 
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"LoHDOV, Augustf 18 — . 

. ".Mt dbar Child, — 

" I Lave been absent from England for 
some months, or I should bave written te you 
before this, not merely to congratulate you 
on your approacbing nuptials, but to send 
you my blessing and prayers for your future 
happiness in tbat holy state in wbich, after 
mature reflection, you bave decided to enter. 
I am deeply grieved to be obliged in this 
lettor to cause you, I fear, a great deal of 
sorrow and pain ; yet, apart from the deep 
interest I feel in your welfare, honour, and 
my duty, as a priest of God, compel me to 
the task, however painful it may be. 

"During my residence at Rome I bave heard 
the name of your intended husband coupled 
with what must be an abomination to every 
Catholic heart — heresy and infidelity. He is 
spoken of there as a confirmed atheist — one 
who denies the divinity of our blessed Lord, 
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and who has been partly instrumental by bis 
insidious and specious pbilosopbj in disse- 
minating bis miserable opinions amongst tbe 
poor Italians. 

" I fear, my poor cbild, tbis will be a temble 
blow te you ; but God grant it may prove to 
be a false report, and tbat Mr. UEstrange 
stili adberes firmly to the one only true faith, 
of which bis ancestors were sucb brigbt ex- 
amples. If, bowever, it proves to be too 
fatally true, as I fear it will, may He merci- 
fully belp and comfort you, who, when ali His 
creatures forsake us, is over willing to take us 
to Himself. In every sorrow as in every joy, 
remember you bave a firm friend in His 
" Most unwortby servant, 

" F. Angelo, 
" Ordinum Predicatorum." 

" It is false ! utterly false ! '' cried the girl, 
indignantly. «He! my Philip an infidel ! 
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He, whose whole soul is full of the beauty 
and goodness of Grod ! It is a lìbel on one 
of the noblest works of the Creation. How 
dare they slander him so, my dearest and my 
best!'' 

She paced up and down ber little chamber, 
her lips quivering with indignation, clutching 
the lettor in her slender fingere. Her first 
impulse was to tear the hapless epistle in a 
thousand pieces, then she recoUected that her 

■ 

loyer had a rìght to see it and clear himself, 
and if he had been near she would bave flown 
to him at once and bid him deny the foul 
accusation. 

" Yes 1 " she cried, " Philip shall answer it 
himself, and prove to Father Angelo how 
greatly he has been deceived/' 

Seeing nothing in her lover but what was 
noble and perfect, she felt half angry with 
Father Angelo for listening to such reports. 
The very perfection of truth herself, she never 
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thought for one instant of concealing the 
letter; she would not harbour for one mo- 
ment the slightest whìsper of suspicion agaiust 
him she loved. 

dancing at the timepiece, she saw it 
wanted but a few minutes of eleven, the timo 
Mr. L'Estrange usually found his way to 
Ostanleigh, in order to accompany her in her 
morning rìde. And then looking out of the 
window she saw him coming up the avenue, 
his fair hair gleaming in the sunshine, his 
face radiant with expectancy, tumed towards 
her window. 

It was only the work of an instant for her 
to put on her hat, and fly down to meet 
him. 

He sprang eagerly forward as she carne 
down the terrace through the lily garden out 
into the pleasaunce. He knew that it was 
something unusual that brought her out to 
meet him, for in her modest sweetness she 
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was generallj so shj that he had to seek 
some time before he found ber. 

With a glance of fond deKght, " My dar- 
ling/' he said, as he drew her arm through 
his, " how good of you to come and meet me. 
This is an miexpected pleasure ; but," look- 
ing down on ber flushed and agitated face, 
" what is the matter with my pet this morn- 
ing ? she looks heated and annoyed/^ 

" I have had a lettor, Philip,^' she began. 

"Is that ali r' he cried, with his old merry 
laugh; "don^t read it then, Francesca, or 
perhaps you have already been guilty of that 
egregious folly. And what is the great 
troublel Has Barbara forgot to send the 
last new fashion, or has Faust been taken 
ili, or Madame Josephine made some blunder 
in the trousseau ? '^ 

She withdrew her arm impatiently, pout- 

ingly,— 

" Don*t be so absurd, Philip/' 



/ 
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"l'in not absurd/^ he cried, raìsing her 
band to bis lips, " onlj madlj in love. Oh, 
mj child/' he contìnued, " how beautiful you 
are this morning ; how happy I am to possess 
your love/' 

He looked happy. The great brown eyes 
were gazing at ber with ali their wondrous 
sofìtness and tenderness; such a glance of 
loving adoration was bent on her as she 
looked up in bis face. How could she be 
angry with him when those eyes met hers, 
those lips uttered their thrilling fondness. 

She clung again to bis supporting arm. 

" But I want to teli you about my lettor 
Philip/' she murmured. 

" Little darUng, and so you shall ; but why 
trouble about it now. Look what a glorious 
morning it is, how those streams of golden 
sunshine fall athwart the great trees in the 
park. How heavy, how intoxicating the 
air is with the perfume of the roses. Ma 
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mignon, let us go out into the fields and 
enjoy this bounteoiis nature. Come, love, 
soon it vì'iSl be too hot to walk, and I have so 
much to teli you." 

He would have drawn her away, but she 
stood stili, troubled and unceiiain. 

" I wish you would let me teli you first/' 
she said. 

" Of course you shall l '^ he exclaimed. " I 
did not think it a matter of any importance. 
Here, dearest, let us come into the hbrary, 
and you shall teli me ali about it. See, the 
window is open ! " 

He led her gently through the open case- 
ment, and then puUing out an ottoman lounge 
for her to rest upon, seated himself by her 
side. 

'' Now, then, what has annoyed my pet ? " 
he asked tenderly, stroking down her golden 
hair. 

She put the letter in bis banda. 

YOL. UI. V 
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" Read far yourself, Philip/' she said. " It 
)s absurd and foolish, I know, but it angered 
me to read such falsehoods, and I could not 
bear to keep anything away from you." 

He glanced over it hastily at first ; then an 
expression of the deepest annoyance carne 
ìnto bis face, and he questioned ber hurriedly. 

" Who sent you this letter, Francesca ? '' 

" Father Angelo, my director," she replied ; 
"but you must not be angry with him, 
Philip/' she continued, 1 coking anxiously into 
bis face, for he had risen from bis seat and 
was standing now beside ber. " Father Angelo 
is a good and holy priest, and has only 
written to me in kindness, Philip/' 

" Then I wish he had kept bis kindness to 
himself, and not written you such foUy." 

" But he did not think it folly, dearest," 
pleaded Francesca. " And it is no folly to me 
to bear you thus belied. You will write your- 
self and refute these slanders, won't you ? " 
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" Certainly not ! '^ replied her lo ver, the 
red flush of anger deepening on his brow. 

" Then let me—'' 

" No ! decidedljr no I '' exclaimed Mr. 
L'Estrange ; " I will not allow you to answer 
such absurdity." 

" But why not, Philip V persisted the girl ; 
'' it is only right such caliimnies should be 
stopped.'' 

She had such utter confidence in hitn, she 
never dreamed but what they were ali false- 
hoods. 

Mr. L'Estrange was pacing about the room. 

« They may spread what reports about me 
they like/' he said ; " I don't object to being 
called an infidel — if an infidel means one who 
sees beyond their narrow-mindedness ; but I 
am seriously annoyed at your being disturbed 
with it, Francesca." 

" It only annoys me, because it reflects on 
you," said Francesca, looking at him with a 

F 2 
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amile of renewed happiness. " To calumniate 
you is to calumniate me. I thought you 
would bave preferred to bave answered 
Father Angelo yourself." 

" No ! we will neither of us answer him/' 
he cried, impatiently ; " silence is the best 
treatment we can give such letters." 

Francesca looked at him entreatingly. 

" Dearest, I must write to him/' she said, 
gently and humbly. "You forget Father 
Angelo is a priest, and therefore entitled to 
our respect ; besides, it was not he who 
spread these reports, and it is moreover our 
bounden duty to remove as far as we can 
this scandal to our holy Church." 

Philip L'Estrange looked at ber earnestly 
for a moment, and then, coming dose to ber 
and taking hold of ber fair band, said, — 

" M}^ sweet love, Usten. In ali ages there 
bave been men who, casting aside the mere 
forms and symbols of conventionality, bave 
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sought to penetrate the clouds tliat darkcn 
the intellects of their fellow men, and to 
behold the truth as it really is, simple and 
undefiled. Unfettered by any system created 
purely for the aggrandisement of a particular 
body or sect, they seek a Great First Cause in 
bis dominion. Nature, and refuse to believe 
that which their reason tells them is impos- 
sible and absurd, and Tvhich no mortai being 
could comprehend. Of such am I — of such 
bave I struggled to make my fellow men 
— but only a few accept the truth. And 
those poor blinded fools who, Uke the swine, 
love to wallow in the mire of their own 
darkness, stigmatise us atheists, devils, 
infidels.'* 

Francesca listened to bim with a growing 
horror at ber heart ; a cold, creeping sensation 
pervaded ber wbole frame ; she sickened and 
felt faint ; gradually the truth was breaking 
on ber mind. She tried to speak, but ber 
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lips only trembied, and bis went on, not 
noticing ber distress. 

" Sucb things are not for such as you, 
Francesca. Tbere bave been women wbo 
bave consecrated their lives to tbe fulfìlment 
of a glorions destiny — I could teach you by 
and bye ; but now, my darling, we sbould 
speak and dream of notbing but love. Tbe 
truest wisdom ìs to use the good tbat is — 
not the future tbat may never be.^' 

Sbe looked at bim witb great startled eyes, 
as thougb sbe doubted tbe evidence of ber 
own senses. She fancied sbe was mistaken ; 
sbe did not comprebend. 

" Philip," she faltered, " I don't quite under- 
stand ; you speak so strangely, it is often 
above my comprehension ; but you believe 
in God, dearest, and in our holy Church ? " 

He shrugged bis shoulders impatiently. 
" What God, Francesca ? — the God of Nature, 
or the personal God of the priests ? '' 
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" Tke 6od of both," she crìed, rising up 
and clinging to hiin. "Oh, Philip, don't 
talk so strangely, love; you know what 
I mean — the God who made us both — 
the God who died for us upon the 
crossi" 

He looked down at ber tenderly, but the 
yezed expression was stili upon bis face. He 
was intensely annoyed at tbis contretemps 
just now, for the timo bad not come wben 
Francesca's soul was ripe for the seed he 
meant to sow, and he feared an overtbrow in 
ali bis plans ; yet thougb he knew he migbt 
paiu ber by the avowal, he was too proud, too 
noble to descend to a subterfuge, and he 
therefore said, sadly, — 

" I cannot believe what I know to be a 
&ble, Francesca. I cannot allow what my 
reason rejects as an impossibility. AH tbat 
nonsenso about a personal Deity, a God of 
flash and blood, subject to human passions 
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like ourselves, is degrading to one's Intel- 
lect.'' 

'' But faith, Philip 1 " 

" Faith is superstition. There is no God but 
Nature ; the things we see are not what they 
appear, but parts of a whole, which is God. 
God is in everything ; we ourselves are not 
separate and distinct from Him, but He exists 
in US ; and in fact, we are God. There is no 
such thing as the supernatural, Francesca. 
There is no duality between earth and heaven." 

She stili clung to hira, half terrified, half 
imploringly. Never had she heard him 
broach such doctrines as these before, and 
yet much that had seemed strange to her was 
now accounted for. 

" Oh, Philip ! " she cried, entreatingly, 
" teli me ; answer me ; don't you believe in 
Jesus Christ ì " 

" Certainly I do. History alone attests his 
having Hved." 
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" But that's not what I mean, Philip. Do 
70U believe in Him 1 " She looked at him as 
though ber very life hung on bis answer. 

" I believe tbat He was a good and pure 
man.'^ 

" But tbat He was God, Pbilip V 

For an instant be paused. He knew bow 
sensitive sbe was, bow be must sbock ber by 
a sudden denial, yet be would not wrong ber 
by equivocation, and tbe answer carne slowly 
cut, — 

" No, Francesca, I do not." 

Witb a sbarp cry sbe released ber bold 
upon bis ami, and fell back upon tbe coucb 
as tbough sbe bad been struck by a 
knife. Witb tbat fatai answer bad come tbe 
deatb-blow to ali ber bopes, and sbe felt 
utterly stunned and bewildered. Sbe could 
scarcely realise ali tbe misery sbe board. Ali 
sbe knew was tbat sometbing borrible bad 
bappened — sometbing tbat would alter ber 
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life — something that turned ali her light 
into utter darkness. Her lover was on bis 
knees beside ber, bis arms round her 
waist. 

" My love ! my life 1 " be murmured, trying 
to draw ber bead down on bis breast ; " wby 
do you agitate yourself so mucb 1 I would 
bave told you ali tbis before bad you over 
questioned me; but I knew wbat a little 
devotee my baby was, and did not wisb to 
disturb aught tbat made ber so bappy. Wbat 
can it matter to us wbat opinion we eacb 
foUow ? bow can it aflfect our love, our bappi- 
ness ? Are we not ali in ali to eacb otber ? 
Wbat matter, tben, wbat tbe world tbinks 
of US ? " 

She pusbed bim away gently witb ber 
trembling baiids. " Wbat does it matter ? " 
sbe faltered ; " wbat ! oh, God ! " 

" My own,** be said, " tbis foolish letter has 
upset you quite. You are weak, unstrung, 
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and not fit for thìs excitement ; let me brìng 
you some scent to bathe your forehead with ; 
and stnile, beloved, and be your own sweet 
self again/* 

But 0he rose from ber seat and stood, pale 
as a lily, yet resolute, before him. 

" No, thank you. Leave me — leave me. 
I shall be better soon." 

" Darling, I cannot leave you. Is not my 
place for ever at your side ? " 

The girl turned away with a bitter despair- 
ing cry. " Oh, Philip ! would I had died 
before to-day ; but the words you bave said 
bave parted us for ever.'^ 

It was bis turn to start and look astonished 
now. This was an ending he had never 
dreamt of. That she would be pained and 
wounded at hearing of bis opinions he sup- 
posed ; but parted, separated, such a thought 
had never crossed bis mind. 

** Francesca ! what do you mean ? '^ he 
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cried. "Don't add more sorrow to this 
already painful meeting. How can words 
bave power to part us 1 You are torturing 
me, love/* 

And he tried to enfold her in his arms, but 
she repulsed him, saying, — 

" Do not touch me ; do not come any 
nearer. Had you told me before, I never 
should bave loved you. Philip L'Estrange, I 
can never be your wife ! '* 

He drew himself up haughtily. 

" As you please ! " he replied, coldly. " If 
your love is to be measured by the contents 
of a lettor — if it is a thing of so little moment 
that a few words can turn it — it is scarcely 
worth having ; and I bid you farewell." He 
turned on his heel ; walked a few steps ; then 
turned and threw himself by her side. " Oh, 
Francesca !" he cried, " what madness is this ! 
You cannot mean what you say ; don't let 
anything come between us and our love, my 
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darlingy mj darling! I should die if you 
forsake me." 

He hung over ber, bis voice broken with 
agitation ; he kissed ber bands, ber dress ; be 
implored ber not to leare bim. Sbe, poor 
girl, trembled and sbook; but in a voice 
unnaturallj cairn sbe said, — 

** Pbilip, it cannot be. I dare not wed an 
infidel. Olir boly Cburcb condemns it. I 
gave up my vow for you, but I cannot give 
up God." 

" And wbo wisbes you to do so ? " be 
exclaimed passionately. " I vrììl never place 
an obstacle in tbe way of your religion ; you 
sball worsbip wbere and bow you cboose. 
My purest one, I love you for your boliness 
and devotion. Don't let priestcraft come 
between us." 

" No priestcraft over could. Oh, Philip, it 
is yourself. Unsay those dreadful words ; 
teli me it is ali untrue." 
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" My pet,'* he cried, " you are ali wrong 
to-day ; your nerves are quite unstrung. 
When you are calmar you will think dif- 
ferently of these things ; it cannot be an 
obstacle to our union/' 

" It is, it is ! " she moaned, weeping and 
wringing ber hands. " Do not deceive your- 
self. I cannot, dare not wed you/* 

He held ber band, imploring ber to 
listen to bim. He reminded ber of ber 
promises, ber vows ; be used every argument 
in bis power to induce ber to retract. How 
could sbe withstand tbose loving, passionate 
words, wrung out of bis beart's bitter agony 1 
She quivered and shrank beneath the tortures 
she was enduring ; but ber resolution never 
wavered. 

"Lea ve me; bave pity on me ! *' she 
moaned, piteously ; *^ I am very miser- 
ale/' 

" I will never leave you till you say you 
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will be mine," he cried. " Francesca, I bave 
your promise before God and man. I will 
not renounce your band.** 

Tbe wretcbed girl covered ber eyes with 
ber band ; sbe felt faint and ili, and bad not 
strengtb to battio witb bim furtber. 

" Leave me, Pbilip," sbe cried, falter- 
ingly, " I wisb to be alone. I am ili. 
I will write to you ; I will -/' and bere 
ber voice was cbecked witb a passion of 
8obs. 

Her lover looked at ber in anguisb. 

" I will go, since you desire it, Francesca ; 
but you are very cruel." 

He tumed to depart, tben carne and 
knelt down before ber. " My darling," be 
cried, «don't send me away in anger; 
givo me some bope I may return.^' He 
drew ber trembling bands away from ber 
face. Tbe genuine anguisb of bis sorrow 
pierced ber very soul. Tbeir eyes met. 
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and in another instant she was sobbing on 
bis breast, ber arras around bis neck, as 
tbougb tbe very life was passing out of ber 
beart. 

" Pbilip ! PbiUp ! '' sbe cried, " don't leave 
me, love, don't leave me. I cannot give you 
up. I cannot — ^no. Ob, God ! " 

He clasped ber fiercely to bis beart. 

" Francesca ! *' be cried, " neitber beaven 
nor beli sball tear you from me. You are 
mine — mine. Neitber priest nor devil sball 
separate us,'' 

Sbe drew bis bead closer to ber bosom. 
She covered bis face, bis bair, bis eyes witb 
wild passionate kisses. She, so pure, so sby, 
so modest, so cbary of ber lips tbat, since ber 
first betrotbal bour, be bad scarcely ever 
toucbed that ruby moutb. Sbe beld bim in 
tbose baby arms so tigbtly, so vebemently, 
tbat be was almost frigbtened at tbe strengtb 
of ber caresses. Sbe let bis lips meet bers 
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and linger there, as though they never 
more would separate ; and then ber hands 
relaxed their hold, and she fainted dead 
away. 



VOI. TXI. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TACTICS WITH WOMEN. 



Day after day Philip L'Estrange waited in 
unendurable agony for a note from Fran- 
cesca. After recovering from her swoon, 
she had begged him to leave her, promising 
to write and givo him her final decision ; 
but the note never carne, nor did he see 
any of the inmates of the Hall. He thought 
it better not to go near her till she had got 
over what he deemed a woman's phantasy, 
a temporary caprice ; but the torture of mind 
he suflfered almost drove him mad. 

At last a Httle note was brought him by 
one of the servants — a deUcate-scented mis- 
sive it looked outside, but the inside was 
blotted and stained with tears. "Forgive 
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me, love/' it said, " but I can never be your 
wife ; I bave waited and prayed, but I can- 
not be convinced. It is 6od who separates 
US, Philip; and wiio shall withstand His 
hand ì Do not seek to see me or alter my 
determination — it would be useless; it is irre- 
vocably fixed. Farewell, my only love. May 
Gtod one day reveal to you the truth. One 
only comfort can I givo you, a poor one, it is 
true — I will never marry any other man." 

He cast the letter from him, trampled and 
crushed it under his feet ; he cursed his folly 
for over trusting a woman ; he called her 
false — coquette — heartless ; vowed vengeance 
against the whole sex, and then went and 
shut himself up in his room, scarcely tasting 
food for days. 

He had never dream ed of such an ending 
to his happiness as this ; never thought that 
the avowal of his sceptical opinions could 
ever place a barrier between him and his 
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love ; but he knew the determined will of 
Francesca too well to doubt that, cost her 
what it might, she would never waver where 
she felt it right. 

Another woman would have cast reUgion 
to the "winds ; another woman would have 
given herself, body aud soul, into his keeping, 
and dared the consequences, be they what they 
might. Another woman would have risked 
ali for love, trusting to be forgiven through 
the very madness of her passion. But Fran- 
cesca, deeply as she loved him, the love of 
God was set more firmly in her heart, and 
the power of the Church to which she be- 
longed was stronger in her than even her 
lover's will. And she gave him up. But how ? 
Did she suffer less because it was for God 
that she renounced him ? Was the pang less 
great because the motivo was a holy one ? 
Ah ! men and women, are not the hearts of 
saints made of human fiesh and blood, and as 
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capable of feeling as tliose of sinners ì True, 
there were moments when, in lier fits of 
religious enthusiasra, Francesca felt tliat licr 
loss VfBS gain ; that, after ali, timo was pass- 
ing swiftly onward, and the end was fast 
approaching ..hen ber sacrifice should meet 
with its reward. But there was the reaction 
aJso ; there were daj'S and hours of terrible 
stniggling, there were days and nights of 
more than mortai agony, when the girl lay 
on her bed, her sweet face convulsed with 
sorrow, her slender fingers clutching the 
coverlet, or twisting, writhing in and out 
each other. 

How cotdd she give him up — her beauty, 
ber darling? Had not God himself given 
him to her 1 If she married him, might she 
not tum him back to the faith he had de- 
serted 1 Might she not, by her patience and 
gentleness, set before him the bright example 
of a holy life 1 Perhaps from ali eternity 
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she had been destined for the saving of hìs 
Boul. And what a soul it was ! so noble, so 
generous, so full of high and exalted thoughts, 
so proud in its conscious superiority ovef 
others ; and yet so humble and childlike 
to ber, so loving in bis manly tenderness, 
and so confiding. 

What was the whole world to her apart 
from him ? What were life, love, future 
prosperity, unshared by him ? What were 
poverty, misery, disgrace, if only he was by 
her side to share it with ber ? He was her 
only thought, ber only desire. Her father, 
mother, Barbara, Bruno, ali faded from her 
memory ; earth contained for ber but two 
beings — herself and him. 

She would bave followed him to the end of 
the world; she would bave starved in a 
garret if needed, possessed of nothing but his 
love ; she would bave worked ; those delicate 
fingers would bave toiled and spun ; those 
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baby hands would bave grown red and coarse 
in labouring for him. But sucb was not 
required. A splendid home, a largo estab- 
lishment was hors for the speaking ; servants 
who would bave worshipped ber ; friends who 
idolized ber ; and he, the Iqrd and master of it 
ali, a very slave beneath ber feet, chained by 
the glory of ber golden bair. 

Ahi poor human beart, what is it that 
you want ? A little love, the love of anotber 
beart, without which life is valueless. It is 
not riches, it is not rank, it is not bonour that 
you seek ; only the love you know is ali your 
own, only the love it is your rigbt to claim. 
It is but little! yet that little is too much 
wben the price to be paid is the perii of 
a souL 

Ab, me ! there bave been men and women 
wbo, casting aside the trammels of a creed, 
bolieve that love is the true marriage tie ; but 
Francesca was not one of these. Bound by 
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a Church in which she firmiy and religiously 
believed, that Church's teachings alone could 
give ber peace, and that Church disapproved 
of her marriage with her lover. 

It was in the morning that she suffered 
most, when she woke from her unquiet sleep, 
and felt that awful gnawing at her heart, 
that indistinct distinctness of some fearful 
pain, while yet she was unconscious of the 
truth. None but those who bave gene through 
some heavy trouble know what it is to awake 
with that dreadful oppression at their heart, 
to feel that something has happened, yet not 
remember what, till consciousness retm^ns in 
ali its terrible reality. 

But it was not so much the remembrance 
of her own sorrow, as the thought of the 
agony she was inflicting on ber lover, that 
caused her such bitter sufFering. Like ali 
noble natures she forgot berself in the 
thought of him, and her grief, terrible as it 
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was, took its deepest sting from the know- 
ledge of his agony. 

Hard as her trial was, there was yet the 
consciousness that she gave him up for God 
to console and help her on, and the belief 
that she was acting rightly soothed to a cer- 
tain extent her lacerated feelings. But he^ he 
had no God to whom he could fly for conso- 
lation ; his only God was Nature, and Nature 
refused to be comforted. 

There was no one to whom he could tum 
in his desolation. In his proud reserve 
he never made or sought a friend, and his 
books — could his books comfort him 
now? 

She saw in her imagination those loving 
brown eyes fixed upon her with a sad, re- 
proachful look ; she heard that unutterably 
tender voice saying, in sorrowful, heartwrung 
tones, " I bave given you ali my life, and you 
bave cast it from you/' She pictured him 
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wfld, reckless, driven to desperatìon by her 
conduct, losing every chance of salvation both 
in this world and the next ; and she would 
shudder, and moan, and struggle in the long, 
long, dreary nights, when morning seemed 
never to come, and hope was so very far 
away. 

It was about a week after their meeting, 
and Philip L'Estrange was sitting in his 
library, debating with himself whether he 
should seek another interview with Francesca 
or not, when the door opened, and General 
Digby entered, his face a very piotare of 
bewilderment and distress. 

"My dear boy,'' he cried, after he had 
shaken hands and sat down, " what the devil 
is the matter with Francesca and you ? 
Here's her mother been telling me you are 
not going to be married — that it's ali up ; 
and Fm blessed if I can make out what it's ali 
about. If I speak to Francesca she begins to 
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cry, and if I ask ray lady she begins to blow 
me up, as if / could help what is going on/* 
And the poor old General wiped the perspira- 
tion from off hÌ3 forehead, on which, what 
with his walk in the heat of the sun and his 
agitation, it was standing in great beads. 

In spite of himself Philip could not forbear 
smìling. 

" My dear old friend," he cried, " Vm afraid 
it is but too true. Miss Digby has taken 
umbrage at some of my religious sentiments, 
and will not listen to reason. I can assure 
you, General, I bave done nothing inten- 
tionally to vex ber/' 

" Of course you bave not, my dear boy," 
replied the General, looking immensely re- 
lieved. " I told my lady I was suro it wa» 
nothing serious. D their religious senti- 
ments — humbug and popery. It's my opinion 
the world would go on ranch better if there 
were no religion in it at a\r 
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Mr. L'EstraDge looked as if he were very 
much of the same opinion ; but he did not 
reply, and the old General went on. 

"As for Francesca, don't you take any 
notice of her nonsenso ; she will lead you a 
precious life if you mind every whim she 
takes into her head. The fact is, she wants 
a good horsewhippìng ; that's the best thing 
to bring women to their senses/^ 

" Indeed, Sir George/' said Mr. L'Estrange, 
" Miss Digby is not to blame in the slightest 
degree for the stop she has taken — she acts 
according to the dictates of her conscience ; 
and if any one is in fault, it is I who ought 
to bave been more explicit with her before. 
I cannot condemn her, whatever I may feel." 

" Of course, of course," replied the General, 
"I understand ali that kind of thing; very 
noble of you to say so, very noble; but it 
won't do. It's been a lovers' quarrel, Tve no 
doubt — two babies fighting over the same 
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plaything ; but it ali comes to the same end, 
you know, only it's so deuced unpleasant at 
the time. There's Francesca looking like a 
ghost ali day, and there's Lady Digby as 
cross as two peas ; and if I venture to make 
a remark, she tells me IVe no feehngs, that 
l'm only fit to command a lot of butchers, 
when it's my very feelings that make me 
speak. Was there over such an unfortunate 
man as I am ? '' And the General gave bis 
forehead another wipe, and went marching 
up and down the Ubrary in military time. 
" I teli you what it is, my boy,*' he cried, 
suddenly wheeling round opposite to where 
Mr. L'Estrange was sitting, "Td sooner 
command a dozen armies than a houseful of 
women ; you know what youVe about with 

the one, but Tm d d if you do with the 

other. You can say to the one, ' March ! ' 
but the de vii himself won't stir a woman 
if she does not choose. You re looking ili. 
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UEstrange 1 Why, man, you are never such 
a fool as to fret about a woman^s spirt of 
temper 1 ** 

"I hope, General/' said Mr. UEstrange, 
eamestly, "that Miss Digby will not adhere 
to the determination she wrote me the other 
day. I love her deeply and sincerely, and 
it'8 my earnest wish to make her happy, if I 
can/' 

Sir George sat down in a chair opposite 
to Mr. L'Estrange. 

" You don't mean to say," he began, in a 
perplexed tene of voice, " you don't mean to 
say she really and truly said she would not 
marry you ? '' 

" She did, indeed,'' replied Philip. 

" Then, by Jove, she's a bigger fool than 
I took her for," exclaimed the excited 
old man, stamping down his stick upon the 
floor. " But she shaM marry you — she 
shall keep her promise; she made it her- 
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self, and, by Jove, 111 see you are not 
trifled with/' 

But Philip L'Estrange put his band upon 
bis sboulder. "Pardon me. General," he 
cried, ^' I want no unwilling bride ; Miss 
Uigby is as free as the first day I met ber." 

"But — but/' cried the poor General, bis 
ÉBice working with passion, " I won't stand it, 
sir — I won't stand it. You, the cbild of my 
oldest friend, the boy I bave loved ali bis 
life. The bussy ! the minx ! How dare she 
treat you so ! TU let ber see she can't play 
up tbat game with me.'* 

Mr. UEstrange's face flushed witb agita- 
tion. "Indeed, General,'' he cried, "you 
must do nothing of the kind ; I could not 
allow it. Even did you succeed under those 
circumstances, I would be the one to refuse/' 

General Digby lifted up bis bands in 
amazement. " Lord ! Lord ! " be cried, " were 
tbere over two sucb mad fools ! Wbat can 
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the worid be coming to next? But it's a 
piece of nonsense after ali. The little slut 
loYes you madly, I am sure ; and is perhaps 
this very moment biting her fingers oflF with 
vexation because she has sent you away." 

" She could recali me if she chose/' said 
Philip, moodily. 

" Yes ; but you know women require to be 
coaxed, and ali that kind of thing. You 
must play with them just as you do with a 
fish — ^never let them see the hook ; they are 
far more ticklish than a trout to manage, 
and I expect you bave been riding the high 
borse with ber, It won't do, Philip ; take 
an old soldier's advice. The enemy has to 
be taken by stratagem and finesse. You 
must knuckle down, my boy ; down on your 
marrowbones, and beg pardon, and swear 
black's white, and write to her to beg 
forgi yeness, though you bave ne ver been 
in the wrong." 



^ 
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"Fm afraid it would be of little use/' 
replied Mr. L^Estrange. " I will say any- 
thing, if she will but let me see ber ; but we 
had no quarrel, General ; it was not a 
thing of that kind that we parted 
Bhoui." 

" Then what the devil was it ? " cried the 
General. 

"Why/* replied Mr. L'Estrange, a faint 
blush mounting up to bis forehead, " I tbink 
I explained to you before, General, that it 
was a question of religious difference/' 
. "Ah ! to be suro ! " said the General, start- 
ing off again upon bis march. "Humbug 
and popery, and so forth. I knew that in- 
fornai creed was at the bottom of it ali ; 
never knew a case in which it was not where 
it could. I expect the Pope has been writing 
to ber about it, if the tnith were known.*' 

" Some one has been writing to her about 
it," muttered Philip, though he could not 
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forbear smiling at the Generars idea of the 
Pope. 

According to Sir George Digby, his Holi- 
ness was acquainted with the private aflfairs 
of every one in England, and interfered in 
them, too. 

" l'U speak to Francesca myself, Philip," said 
the General, after a pause. " She*s a good 
girl and an obedient one. I won*t speak 
crossly ; but FU stand no nonsenso. There, 
don't terrify yourself, man,'' as Philip was 
again going to interefere, " I won't hurt the 
child, but l'il givo her a piece of my mind. 
No, thank you, I won't stop for lunch, I must 
get back home. Get something to eat your- 
self, for you look as though you wanted it. 
I never saw such a scarecrow in my life. 
There, keep up your spirits, man, * Faint heart 
never won fair lady ; ' and Vìi warrant she 
writes you a proper letter before to-morrow.'' 

But when the General did speak to her. 
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when the white arms of bis daughter were 
twined around bis neck, and the golden head 
laid down ìa agony upon his breast, he only 
said, " Don't cry, don^t cry, my darling ; you 
shall marry no one that you do not like. 
He's a good fellow and a brave one, Fran- 
cesca ; but if you can't be happy with bim, 
you sball not be made miserable. Tbere>'s a3 
good fìsh in the sea as over carne out of it, 
my àeaxJ' 
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CHAPTER V. 



"THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH IS FAST." 



Two months passed away, the purple glow 
of summer faded into the brown and yellow 
tints of autumn^ and on the distant hills the 
shadows lengthened as the days grew shorter, 
and the harvest yielded up its golden 
store. 

Three separate times did Mr. L'Estrange 
write and imploro Francesca to grant him an 
interview, to see him once more ; but to ali 
bis entreaties she only replied, " It is useless ; 
it is impossible." One only thing could bave 
induced her to bave seen him, and that was 
bis recantation of bis errors; but both he 
and she knew well how utterly fallacious was 
that hope ; nor would he even for her love 
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bave swerved in one iota from bis fixed 
opinions. 

From motives of delicacy he never went up 
to the Hall. The old General carne down to 
the Abbey sometimes to lament over the folly 
of womenkind in general, and Francesca in 
particular; but these visits were more painful 
than otherwise to the miserable lover, who 
in yain looked for some sign of returning 
tenderness from ber he loved. 

His pride prevented bim seeking to influ- 
ence Francesca tbrougb ber parents or ber 
friends : he would not bave it said that their 
influence was greater than his, and that what 
she would not yield to bim she would con- 
cede to them. He knew also the indomitable 
will of Francesca too well to think that she 
would ever swerve from what she felt was 
right ; and yet, with ali a man's ungenerosity, 
he said to himself, "She has never loved 
me!'' 
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So by degrees a coolness fell between the 
two houses. Bruno and bis friends scarcely 
cared to meet the man bis sister bad re- 
jected, and Mr, L'Estrange was seldom seen 
beyond the precinct of the Wood, or if he did 
ride out, it was always in an opposite direc- 
tion to Winchester. 

Meanwbile, at Ostanleigb, things gradually 
resumed their former aspect, Francesca's 
refusai of ber suitor only caused a nine days' 
talk, and the fact that the young heiress of 
the Digbys bad declined an eligible offer did 
not prevent others from boping to succeed. 
It was notbing unusual for a young lady to 
change ber mind, and in spite of ber long 
engagement with L'Estrange, a dozen men 
were ready to come into the field and win 
what he bad lost. 

It was only the desolate Francesca wbo 
felt the change — she wbo was forced, in com- 
pany, to conceal ber feelings, to appear as 
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though the breaking of a human heart was a 
very trifling thing. 

She grew pale, and thin, and fragile- 
looking ; the blue veins on her brow and 
hands were traced with fearful distinctness ; 
her step grew languid, and her smile was 
very sad ; but, with the exception of her 
anxious mother and the poor boy who 
watched her with such intense anxiety, that 
languor passed for refinement, that smile for 
the height of well-bred indifference. 

The paler she grew the more beautiful she 
became, till she looked like one of those 
shadowy angels that are seen in old church 
Windows hovering midway 'twixt earth and 
heaven. 

One evening, when Lady Alicia was singing, 
with more than ordinary pathos, Longfellow^s 
beautiful song of " The Bridge,'* Francesca, 
whose heart was full, felt she could not 
endure to listen any longer, so, pulling aside 
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the curtain, she slipped out unperceived upon 
the terrace. The music drove her wild ; the 
exquisite mournfulness of the air thrilled her 
very soul ; the beat, the oppressiveness of 
the evening suffocated her ; she felt as though 
she was choking. She leaned over the balus- 
trades and clasped her hands in agony. 
" Oh God ! oh God ! '' she moaned, " I shall 
go mad! I shall go mad!'' And then, 
through the distant window carne the sweet 
voice, singing, — 

" For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of carei 
And the burden laid upon me, 
Seemed greater thau I could bear." 

" Oh God ! " cried the wretched girl, as her 
tears rained on the cold marble against which 
she leaned, " when will it ali end ? I wish 
I could die." 

So stili, so cairn, so tranquil, lay the broad 
lands of Ostanleigh stretched in the silvery 
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moonbeams, the very repose of nature seemed 
to mock at her anguish, to heighten by con- 
trast her terrible grief. Up the long vistas 
stole the pure cold light, frosting the trees as 
with a robe of Silver, sparkling the dewy 
grass as with a thousand stars. It lingered 
on the fountain, kissing the rippKng waves 
that danced and fell like tinkling bells into the 
marble basin that received them. It lay in 
ali its holy splendour on the distant hills ; it 
crept like a ghost inside the shadow of the 
trees, and up the old walls of the house ; and 
it fell on the golden head, the pale bowed 
figure that, but for the sobs that convulsed 
it, might bave been taken for some beautiful 
statue; and the air was hushed and stili, 
scarcely a breath moved the branches of the 
tali, dark cypress trees, or rustled amid the 
dry leaves in the park. Only a warm odori- 
ferous perfume, a faint jasmine scent, an 
odour as of departed roses wafted every now 
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and then across the air, as if some angel 
visitant had passed that way leaving the 
odour of her trailing robes behind her, 

AH nature was at peace, ali, but the 
wretched, broken, struggling heart that was 
wrestling with its agony, and the moaning, 
sobbing strains of the melody that issued 
from the distant window. 

'' Oh God ! that I could die/' resumed the 
unhappy Francesca, 

"Why, Francesca?" cried a well-known 
voice beside her ; " why should you talk of 
dying 1 It is I you condemn to death ! " 

The poor girl started and clung to the 
balcony for support. 

" Mr. L'Estrange," she cried, " this is un- 
generous ; this is unkind. Let me pass, sir 
— I must go in." 

" Not so, dearest," he replied, as he planted 
hiraself in the way to prevent her leaving 
him. " You must givo me a hearing now. I 
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bave hovered for the last fortnight round the 
house like a guilty thing, only to catch a 
glimpse of you. You must listen to me now." 

"Why should you wish it?*' she said, 
sadly, " it would be of no avail ; besides, you 
bave no right/* 

" I bave a right ! ^^ he exclaimed, " the 
right of love, a power bigher than ali the 
priestcraft in the world — a right that once 
implanted neither devil or man can take 
away. Francesca, your beart tells you I am 
right. I could not take those cbilling notes 
you sent me. I must bave your answer from 
your own dear Ups.'* 

The girl trembled and turned away ber 
head; she dared not look at bim lest ber 
resolution failed ber. 

" Mr. L'Estrange, I bave no other answer 
to givo you but the one I bave already 
given.'' 

"Francesca, Francesca/' cried ber lover, 
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" you know not what you are doing. For a 
mere childish whim you are wrecking the 
life-long happiness of us both ; for a religious 
scruple, which thousands besides yourself 
bave had and discarded as unworthy of 
intellectual beings, you are casting from you 
a love than wbich you will never find a 
deeper or a truer." 

Francesca interrupted bim. " You mistake 
me utterly," sbe said ; " I sball never love 
anotber/* 

" No, not as you love me," be cried, " I 
believe tbat firmly. Let your love be long or 
sbort-lived, tbe love tbat first was taugbt will 
be deepest and dearest of ali. Is it not tbe 
first sigbt, tbe first sound tbat produces tbe 
greatest impression ? Tbe first time we see 
a beautiful landscape, tbe first time we bear 
an encbanting song, tbe first time we tasto a 
delicious fruit — never again, as long as life 
lasts, can tbese tbings be tbe same to us. 
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Francesca, so it is with love ; there is no love 
like the first — the freshest, sweetest, best ; 
and you cannot unlove me try what you 
may ; that mysterious affinity which has 
drawn our souls together will make you 
mine for ever wherever you may be/* 

Francesca listened tremblingly to bis words. 
That wonderful fascination, that strange 
commanding influence he had ever exer- 
cised over ber, rendered ber incapable of 
flight. She felt she must listen to him, 
come what might ; she must bear that dan- 
gerous delusive voice, thougb she knew its 
tones were luring ber to death. 

Argument after argument did the im- 
passioned lover use to induce ber to relent ; 
reason after reason did he put fortb in that 
subtle, mysterious eloquence with which he 
was so bigbly gifted, to show why she should 
keep to ber engagement. In bis powerful 
grasp of language and argument he could 
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almost make her believe that he was right 
and she was wrong. * And what was there 
Kstening to him?— a woman^s heart, lace- 
rated and bleeding, pining and longing to 
bave its mighty wealth of love returned. A 
soul craving for another soul; a pitying 
angel, young in years yet old in sorrow ; a 
tender woman compassionating to the utmost 
her lover^s woes ; a human heart, whose very 
humanity was love, and over ali the won- 
drous grace of God. 

She bowed her head upon her hands. 
" Philip ! Philip ! for mercy's sake forbear ; 
this is very cruel/' 

"Not more cruel than you/' he cried. 
" Have you no pity for my suflFerings 1 ^' 

" Have I not ! '' she flashed out. " Man ! 
man ! have you any pity for me f Is the 
torture ali on your side ? Do you not think 
I suflFer also? Look at my face, my form; 
are they indicative of a happy spirit ? Have 
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I no Ione hours in the night 1 Would I not 
yìeld to you if I dared ? Oh God ! yes — ^ì£ 
I dared. Leave me — leave me ! Think of 
me as you choose ; but let me suflfer without 
this further torture/* 

" Have you not suflfered % '* repHed Philip, 
tenderly. " My poor little darling, do you 
think I am so blind 1 Is it not my punish- 
ment to behold you suflfering, and not be 
able to console you ? Francesca, you never 
should haye a sorrow if I could turn it from 
you. Never, my darling, never." 

"Then leave me,'* she cried, imploringly, 
while her eyes filled with tears ; " it is the 
only mercy you can show me now — to leave 
me in the path my conscience declares is 
right. We cannot recali the past ; but the 
future rests with ourselves. Oh ! Philip, God 
grant we may meet in a happier world.'' 

"Francesca, this is worse than madness,'* 
cried her lover. "You give up a certain 
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the ditìlant sky. Her voice was trem- 
but her resolution was intact and firm. 
^ill nothing change you 1 Not if I wait 
1 Look at the wreck I am. Won't 
\,Ye pity on me ? " 

shuddered visibly, but gave no reply. 
Lcesca," he cried, passionately, "I 
givo you up. I will dare both God 
to hold you for my own. You are 
1 Do you bear, love, mine ! '' 
he àtood there in the raoonlight, bis 
Fui passionate face, full of its impious 
and darìng, raised in proud defiance, 
>ked like the Prince of the Angels at 
loment of his revolt, 
icesca felt ber heart turn sick. She 
one band on her side to stili its tbrob- 
the otber she beld out to bim. " Fare- 
I '* she cried ; " Philip, let us par t in 
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[e covered ber band with wild kisses. 
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happiness for an uncertaìn future. From 
that other world you speak of who has 
retumed to teli the tale 1 A few wild, im- 
probable fables are the utmost knowledge you 
can gather on that point." 

He had lost bis ground. Over the pale 
uplifted face of Francesca Digby there stole a 
smile, such as a dying saint might wear. 

"I know that my Eedeemer liveth," was 
the testimony of that sad, sweet voice, " and 
I know that His words are true.^' 

Mr. L'Estrange turned impatiently away, 
and paced up and down the terrace. He 
was baffled at last. Out of the mouth of 
babes and children had come forth praise ; 
and the simple faith of a girl was stronger 
than ali his philosophy, yet he would make 
one eflFort more. He stole to ber side and 
took ber band. "Francesca," he cried, "is 
that your final answer ì '' 

" Yes,'' she murmured, looking not at bim 
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but at the diiAant sky. Her voice was trem- 
bling, but her resolution was intact and firm. 

" Will nothing change you 1 Not if I wait 
for years ? Look at the wreck I am. Won^t 
you have pity on me ? " 

She shuddered visibly, but gave no reply. 

"Francesca/' he cried, passionately, "I 
cannot give you up. I will dare both God 
and man to hold you for my own. You are 
mine ! Do you bear, love, mine ! '' 

As he stood there in the raoonlight, bis 
beautiful passionate face, full of its impious 
pride and daring, raised in proud defiance, 
he looked like the Prince of the Angels at 
the moment of bis revolt. 

Francesca felt ber heart turn sick. She 
placed one band on ber side to stili its tbrob- 
bings, the other she beld out to bim. " Fare- 
well ! " she cried ; " Philip, let us part in 
peace/^ 

He covered her band with wild kisses. 

VOL. III. I 
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" One word more," he cried, " only one word 
more/' 

" It is utterly useless/' she replìed ; ** Fve 
already listened to you too long.^ 

He dashed her band away. "Cruel, re- 
lentless girl/' he cried, "you never bave 
reaJly loved me !" 

He strode away out into the clear ploasaunce 
proudly and haughtily, never a look behind 
him, never a word, till his tali figure vanished 
in the shadow of the trees. He left her 
standing in the stili pale moonlight, heavy 
with her struggling heart wrung at his bitter 
words, stunned with her terrible-grief. 

" Never loved him ! " That was the last 
drop in her chalice of suffering. " Oh God ! 
oh God!" she moaned, as she sanie down 
and laid ber head against the cold hard 
marble, "surely the bitterness of death is 
past/' 




CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE FOKEHBAD TO THE LIPS. 

Mrs. Vbbnon was at home. 

The splendid drawing-rooms at Dover 
Street were ali ablaze with light, and the 
rich perfume of odoriferous flowers, mingled 
with the soft warm air, Qteeping the senses 
in that indescribable languor and intoxica- 
tion that the scent of exotics is suro to 
produce. 

Beautiful women, fit for a Mahometan 
paradise, thronged the rooms, their attiro and 
gleaming jewels lending a fairy-iike aspect 
to the scene, — some lounging in graceful 
indolence on the satin cushions, toying with 
their fans, half Ustening to the exquisite 
strains of music that, over and anon, 
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from some unseen source, vibrateci through 
the saloons, half murmuring in low dulcet 
accent to the handsome men who leaned 
over their couches, whispering in their seduc- 
tive tones the silly nothings women so de- 
light to hear ; others flitting in and out the 
lace curtains that formed the portières^ their 
trailing perfiimed garments falling in a thou- 
sand folds of grace around their forms, brush^ 
ing past you as they went, the wondrous 
beauty of their fgxses haunting you like a 
dream. 

Some of the loveliest women in the world 
were there — some of the fairest scions of the 
English aristocracy. 

Mrs. Vernon was pretty enough not to 
dread an eclipse, and she Uked to bave at her 
soirées the greatest amount of beauty and 
talent she could find. 

With ali her vanity and instability Barbara 
Yernon was no fool 
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She knew that women, worshipping as they 
do a handsome face, often secretly despise the 
head behind it, when that head contains 
nothing but emptiness and folly, and the 
men she invited to her conversaziones were 
those whose talents and genius had won 
for them a name— men whose learning and 
knowledge did not preyent them pouring 
honeyed compliments into the ears of the 
loyely women, in whose sparkUng eyes 
they read such admiration of them- 
selyes. 

Clever women Barbara rather ignored ; she 
discoyered as a rule that men preferred 
beauty to talent, and rather disliked than 
otherwise women encroaching on their 
prerogatiye, and they were not as par- 
tial to literary ladies as those strong- 
jninded females could bave desired. 

The lords of the creation (and men of mind 
and genius are the only real lords) bave an 
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instinctive feeling that a woman's proper 
sphere is ber own domestic circle, God gave 
ber to man to be bis belpmate, not bis sup- 
port, and tbey secretly resent as unfeminine 
any atterapt to place ber on a leyel witb 
tbemselves. 

Tbe wax-doU beauty, tbe pretty piece of 
silly inanity tbat can simper and smile, witb- 
out ber baving one idea of ber own, will 
carry away tbe palm from ber plainer rivai, 
wbose soul may be full of grand and noble 
tbougbts ; and trutb and moral wortb will 
pass unnoticed in a room wbicb is ringing 
witb laugbter at tbe would-be witticisms of a 
fair coquette. 

Women, on tbe contrary, care very little 
for outward appearance. 

Let a man talk well, and, be be ever so 
plain-looking, tbe cbances are tbat be wins 
botb ber attention and ber love from the 
smootb-faced Adonis, wbose principal tbougbt 
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in life seems to be that of bis own personal 
attractions. 

Women see further than men, and a 
superficial dashing exterior wiU never gain 
from them what the powers of intellect and 
learning can almost command. 

So Barbara chose wisely when she filled 
ber salons witb tbe literati and savants of 
the day, and they were equally pleased to 
find there beauty that appreciated them, and 
in whose smiles they found their most 
grateful adulations. 

Leaning on tbe arm of Lord Tresillian, 
Mrs. Vernon swept like a queen amongst ber 
guests, exchanging a few words with some, a 
smile with others, a repartee bere, or a merry 
trifle there. 

Knowing very little herself on such matters, 
she possessed tact enough to find out and 
converse with ber guests on the subjects that 
mainly interested them. She discovered that 
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you bave only te ask a few questions about one's 
particular hobby, and like the wheels of a watch, 
after beìng once wound up, they are sure to 
tick on. So Barbara had yery little to do 
but to bow and smile, and she generally left 
ber hearers impressed with the idea of ber 
wonderful intelligence and appreciation of 
genius. She would discuss the merits of an 
old painting with a connoisseur ; the pro- 
bable age of some fossils with an antiquarian ; 
the state of the continent with a politician ; 
and the last new novel with the reigning 
novelist. She would ask the senator about bis 
last night's speech with as much grayity and 
interest as if it was the only object of con- 
cern to her in the world ; and question an as- 
tronomer about the probable distance from the 
sunof bis newly-discovered planet, as if she had 
been studying astronomy ali her life, while the 
chances were she could not describe properly 
the position of any one star if asked about it. 
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Mr. Vernon had been away for some time 
at Felton Towers ; he had run down to see 
after his farm, and had been seized there with 
a slight attack of gout — nothing serious, but 
suflBciently unpleasant to render it impossible 
for him to travel, and he positively refused to 
Usten to Barbara s written wish to come down 
and nurse him. 

Passionately proud of his darhng, he would 
not bave deprived ber, for the world, of a 
week's enjoyment in London. 

Loving ber and longing for ber, he debarred 
himself of his greatest happiness, that she 
might bave ber parties and ber dauces — that 
she might be seen and admired, as he knew 
she would. 

" How could I be such a brute/^ he said to 
the doctor ; " is it not bad enough for ber 
to be cbained for life to an old bear like me, 
without condemning ber always to my 
society. Let my darling alone, if she is 
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enjoying herself she is pleasing me. She 
would be moped to death bere, poor Kttle 
pet.'' 

So the generous though foolish old man 
loft bis young wìfe to the mercy of the world 
— ^left ber with ali ber vanity, ber indecìsion, 
ber thoughtlessness in the midst of that 
society whose very breath is sin, but 
upon whose adulation and insincerity she 
lived. 

As she swept in to-night, leaning on the 
arm of Lord Tresillian, she looked well fitted 
for the mistress of that grand establishment. 
It was one of Barbara's foibles to be thought 
older than she really was, and she always 
dressed in richer and heavier materials than 
most young married members of ber ac- 
quaintance. Her magnificent pink moire 
trailed along the velvet carpets and shim- 
mered in the radiance of the waxen lights ; 
ber splendid bust, full and ampie, was revealed 
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as far as modesty would allow, and on her 
arms and neck gleamed emeralds and dia- 
monds of almost fabulous price, the gift of 
Maurice Vernon. Soft white lace relieved the 
pink of her robe, shading the snowy bosom, 
to which it added additional beauty, while 
in her dark brown hair shone the coronet of 
the same precious jewels that adorned her 
breast, and smiles were on her lips and in her 
eyes, and smiles of gratified ambition — of 
conscious pride — ah, of far worse — of guilty 
and reciprocated love. She knew that Lord 
Tresillian loved her. His bold passionate eyes 
would seek hors with a glance that called up 
crimson blushes to her cheeks. His voice, 
usually loud and ringing, would sink to a soft 
tremulousness when addressing her. His 
band would clasp hers in a pressure that was 
unmistakable ; and, ah me ! found it was 
gently returned. 

For Barbara Vernon loved him — ^loved him 
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with ali the wfld, passionate ardour that was 
part of her nature, but which her husband 
had never called forth. She discovered, 
when too late, that she had a heart — a 
fickle one it is true, but one that would 
dare ali, enduro ali for the object of her love. 
She discovered also that she had committed a 
sin, when she promised Maurice Vernon at 
the aitar to love him till death, for the old do 
not mate with the young — grey hair with 
rosy Ups — feeblenes swith buoyancy. She was 
almost inchned to be angry with her husband 
for having married her — forgetting that she 
walked into the mischief willingly — disre- 
garding ali the warning she received. And 
now she woke up to her bitter foUy, and 
found that there was something beyond rank 
and position — something beyond being 
courted, and caressed, and admired — to 
satisfy the longing that filled her soul. 
Truly hers was not an enviable position, to 
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wake up and find she had made a grand 
mistake, and a mistake that was irretrievable. 
It is something to know that the mischief can 
be repaired — something to feel that, however 
foolish we have been, timo can repair our 
folly ; but for her, there was no such thing. 
Never again could the past be to her as it 
was before ; never could the future bring her 
the happiness of the past. She was married — 
hopelessly, irrevocably married — and she 
loved another man ; and disregarding the 
first fault she had committed, she shut her 
eyes to the doublé sin she was now guilty of, 
and blindly abandoned herself to the delicious 
intoxication of her first mad love. Not that 
she ever intended it should proceed farther 
than it had dono. With ali her sinfiilness, 
Barbara Vemon meant to keep her marriage 
vow intact, so far as actual crime was con* 
cerned. And Lord Tresillian had never 
spoken of his love in words. They knew they 
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loved each other ; every word, look, sigh, that 
passed between thein told the tale to each ; 
but she felt that if aver she allowed him to 
give his passion language, that moment must 
drive him from her for ever ; therefore she 
avoided any téte-à-tétes as far as she was 
abte, content to live upon his looks in the 
society in which they met, without ever 
hearing from his lips that -which she longed 
yet feared to bear. It was a dangerous game 
to play, but the blind, mad woman, forgot 
ali danger when the man she knew ber 
lover was nigh, and she clung to ber deter- 
mination never to allow him to express his 
love as the reed that would save ber in her 
drowning headlong course. Only a few 
montbs more and he would be married to ber 
friend, and then — well, then, they would be 
separated, and must try to forget ; but 
till that timo she would not give up this 
love, which, sinful and wrong as it was, 
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was the only one she would ever know 
again. 

The guests had ali departed, the large 
rooms were quite deserted, many of the 
candelabra had been extinguished, and that 
strange hush that cornea upon a place when 
the sounds of music and singing and merry 
laughter have suddenly ceased, fell upon 
the house in Dover Street. 

Barbara Vernon had wished ali her firiends 
good-night;- she had smiled upon the last 
as brilliantly as she did upon the first who 
entered; her hospitality had been un- 
bounded; her kindness unwearied. Never 
had she appeared more gay, more charming, 
more ravissante ; n^ver had her soirées been 
a more decided success; yet, when she 
heard the last carriage drive from the door 
she sank back weary and exhausted into a 
magnificent fauteuil, and buried her face in 
her hands. 
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She had been playing a part ali the even- 
ing ; she had been studying to appear nncon- 
cerned, when her heart was most concerned ; 
she had been trying to deceive herself as well 
as her friends, and she knew that she had 
miserably failed ; but the last act had yet to 
be play ed out ; the last scene that was to 
tum this drama into a tragedy, and the part- 
ing words Lord Tresillian had whispered in 
her ears as he bent over her Kttle gloved 
band, were, *' May I come back ì I bave 
something of importance to teli you." In 
her confusion and surprise she could not 
answer a word, but her eloquent eyes gave 
him the permission he desired. 

" Might he come back *? '' 

As she lay on the soft cushions now with 
that indolent queenly air she had, ber full 
lips slightly parted, ber dark eyes drooping 
and languid, and her bosom heaving beneath 
its glittering gems, she was thinking of bis 
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words, ** Might he come back 1 " What 
could he want with her at that hour of the 
night, or rather of the morning ? Agatha had 
not mentioned anything particular. Could he 
not have "waited till the next day ? It must 
be something very urgent to require such 
sudden attention, and then the impropriety 
— the lateness of the hour— what would the 
servants think ? Ah, well ; they would not 
be astonished, for he was Uke a brother in 
the house, and, after ali, seryants have no 
right to think. 

So she sat reasoning with herself, and 
waiting for bis coming, in the perfume of the 
' flowers, in the soft light of the tapers, in the 
silence of the night. 

He did not keep her long in suspense. 
She heard bis quick ring at the beli; 
she heard bis stop upon the stairs ; and 
her heart throbbed violently as she took 
up a hook in ber trembling hands, and 
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pretended to be absorbed in its con- 
tents. 

She looked up as he carne and took a seat 
by ber side. 

" Well, sir, and what has brought you back 
at this nnreasonable hour ì " 
. " First let me thank you for allowing me 
to come/' he cried, seizing ber band and press- 
ing it to bis hps. ^' I could not get to speak 
to you ali the evening." 

" Story-teller ! " cried Barbara, laying down 
ber book, " bave you not been my cavalier ali 
the night ? Could anyone come near me but 
yourself 1 " 

He tossed bis head with a scornful mocking 
air. 

" They managed to do it pretty well/' he 
said, half pettishly ; " you were always sur- 
rounded by men ; and, besides, Agatha was 
near you." 

"And what could you bave to say that 
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Agatha might not bear ? " questioned Bar- 
bara, opening her dark eyes wide, and looking 
at him with the most unconscious air in the 
world. 

He was on his knees before ber. 

" Barbara, witch, sorceress 1 don't drive me 
mad 1 '* he exclaimed. " How can I endure 
that cold passionless girl, when I see you 
before me ? I can bear this life no longer ! 
I must break this hated marriage oflF, and go 
abroad ; most likely to-morrow.'' 

The colour faded from Barbara's cheeks. 

" Go abroad I " she faltered. " Not marry 
Agatha ! " 

"I cannot. Td rather die a thousand 
deaths. Oh Barbara 1 '' he cried, " I never 
loved woman till I saw you ; and you can 
never be mine." 

The quick breath came through Barbara's 
parted lips ; her bosom heaved ; her whole 
form trembled with excitement; she knew 
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she had no righi to listen to such words, and 
agitatedly she exclaimed, — 

" Lord Tresillian, you are forgetting your - 
self. How dare you? — how — " And then 
she burst into a passion of tears. 

He sprang from his knees and bent over 
her, kissing her hands and begging pardon. 

" Forgive me," he cried, " I am quite mad 
to-night ; but your beauty has blinded me to 
ali beside yourself. Barbswa, sweetest, say 
that you forgive me ? " 

She ought not to bave listened ; she ought 
to bave ordered him from the room — to bave 
forbidden him her presence ; she knew that, 
whatever he might say, she had encouraged 
him. She was the cause, and as guilty as 
himself Yet, in her blindness, she resolved 
to make an eflFort. 

"Ernest ! Lord TresilHan ! " she cried, gently 
pushing him from her, *' I may not bear such 
words from you — forget that you bave said 
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them, and I will forgive. What madness 
is it that possesses you to-night ? Where are 
you going ? " 

'* Anywhere ! any where ! " he cried, pas- 
sionately, "away from her and you. Away 
from her because I hate her — away from you 
because I love you/* 

" Hush ! " she cried, laying her fingers on 
his lips, " Hush ! Do not say those words 
again, or I recali my pardon. You are 
excited to-night, Ernest, to-morrow you will 
be calmer." 

" Calmer ! '* he cried, " do you think I bave 
been drinking ? Do you not know that your 
beauty is more intoxicating than the strongest 
wine 1 Do you not know that you bave mad- 
dened me so that I bave no alternative but to 
leave you ? Calmer, Barbara! Ihave never been 
cairn since I knew you. I bave cursed myself 
and that hated marriage every day. I bave 
gambled, betted, thrown my money away in 
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the Yain attempi to drive away my thoughts ; 
yes, and drank too, love, though it is not 
drink that makes me speak to-night. Barbara, 
I love you as I never loved before, and I 
must leave you — ^I must leave you/^ 

Barbara flushed crimson at bis passionate 
address, ber beart leaped witb a guilty joy ; 
but yet she dared not let bim see it. She lay 
back against tbe velvet cushions watcbing bim 
under ber long lasbes, striving to answer 
Tritbout emotion. 

" It will be better for you to leave me, if 
you cannot command yourself whilst bere." 

He paced up and down tbe room. 

'' How can you speak like tbat ? " be cried, " I 
believe you women are ali coquettes. Do you 
wisb to drive me more mad than I am 
already, tbat you sit tbere witb your mocking 
air torturing me to deatb ? You know not 
wbat I am suflfering ; you bave no pity — 
no— 
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" Ernest 1 " cried Barbara, reproachfuUy, 

In an iiustant he was bj ber side, bis arm 
around ber waist, ber perfiimed tresses float- 
ing over bis shoulder, and ber burning crim- 
ison cheek pressed dose to bis- 

" My darling, say l'm not bateful to you," 
be cried. " Do not let me go away witb tbe 
tbought that you despise me. If I only knew 
you cared, I should be happy. Barbara 1 
Barbara ! teli me once you love me." 

He clasped ber tigbtly to bis breast, bis 
eyes fixed on ber averted face, sbe trembled 
while tbe sparkling jewels on ber beaving 
bosom flasbed and glittered in a tbousand 
bues in the wax tapers, ber head sunk lower 
down ; forgotten were ali ber marriage vows 
— forgotten ber sacred promises to ber friend 
— forgotten ali senso of honour, duty, womanly 
shame. Sbe only beheld ber lover — ^young, 
ardent, handsome — at ber feet ; sbe only felt 
the throbbing of bis heart against ber own. 
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She heard him murmur that he loved ber 
— ^loved her above, beyond ali. She knew 
the only man she had ever loved was going 
to leave ber, and ber lips met bis in one 
long, burniog, passionate kiss. 




CHAPTER VII. 
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It had been a long and dreary winter, and 
even now, at the end of March, the snow lay 
thick upon the green park at Ostanleigh, and 
upon the distant hills, while from the gables 
of the house and the branches of the trees 
long pendant icicles betokened the severity 
of the cold. 

Inside the Hall, the gpod old Hall, where 
hospitality over reigned supreme, the Christ- 
mas festivities had been held with ali their 
accustomed lavishness, and the board of 
General Digby never lacked a supply of 
welcome guests. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Vemon had taken their 
departure for London, other friends arrived, 
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people from ali quarters were constantly 
coming and going, while Bruno and his com- 
panions kept the place alive^ and bade defìance 
to old King Winter. 

Francesca moved amongst her mother's 
guests with a smile upon her lips, a smile of 
ineflFable sweetness, yet of ineflFable sadness 
also, and her large, dreamy, melancholy eyes 
were ever gazing into vacancy, as though she 
were thinking of other things. 

Mr. UEstrange's name was never men- 
tioned by any of the faraily, and both Sir 
George and Lady Digby fondly hoped that 
time and change of scene would after a while 
quìte eradicate from the heart of their idolized 
daughter ali remembrance of her early dis- 
appointment, and that a new and more 
rational lover would by-and-bye turn up 
to console the fair Francesca for the loss of 
Philip L'Estrange. 

As I said before, there were plenty eager 
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and ready to step in and win, but Francesca 
gave them no opportunity. She was gracious 
and kind to ali, but none dared claim a 
preference ; onlj to Mr. Beaupère did she 
ever show any partiality. 

She always smiled more sweetly when he 
was near — was always ready to chat with 
him or walk with him in the grounds ; his 
mute yet eloquent sympathy, his silent tender 
kindness, touched the heart of the desolate 
girl, and she felt towards him as she would 
bave done to a dear younger brother, whose 
soul was kindred with ber own. 

Bruno, though he pitied his sister if he saw 
ber looking pale, could not understand why 
she should care about a thing she had done 
herself. He could not see why she should 
not be as "jolly '* as before, after the first 
week or two ; and besides, he was too busy 
with his own courtship to think much about 
her. " He never meant to let reUgion bother 
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him/' he said. " Religion was jolly enough in 
its way, but he was not going to let it part 
him from his love." 

So Francesca got very little sy mpathy out 
of Captain Digby. He carne to her once in a 
desperate state, to ask her if he should knock 
the fellow down, or send him a challenge, or 
do some other equally absurd thing ; but 
when Francesca explained to him it was ali 
her own doing, this separation, he only 
shrugged his shoulders, and told her '' He did 
think it at ali jolly of her to givo a poor 
fellow the sack like that ; but, since such was 
the case, she must fight it out herself." 

And she did fight it out, bravely and 
manfuUy, with no outward sign save the poor 
pale face, the shadowy form, but with hours 
and hours of secret agony, of bitter, deep 
despair. 

One evening, when everybody had gone oflf 
to a ball, except General and Lady Digby 
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and Francesca, she was sitting alone in her 
room, when Mr. Beaupère was announced. 

She was surprised, for she thought he had 
gone to the ball, and as she turned to express 
her astonishment she noticed his usually 
bright and joyous face was clouded and sad, 
as though some trouble had happened to 
hìm. 

" No, IVe not gone to the ball,'* he said, in 
answer to her question. " I was in no humour 
for merry-making to-night, and I thought I 
would come over and bave a chat with 
you/' 

" You did quite right,'* said she, smiKng 
kindly ; "you know I am always glad to see 
you, but I never thought of having that 
pleasure to-night/' 

" The fact is," replied the young Lieutenant, 
reaching her a chair, " I came over purposely, 
for I knew they would ali be out, and I 
wanted to see you alone." 
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" Well, what is the matter ? " asked 
Francesca. " Something wrong at the bar- 
racks ? Were you late for parade this mom- 
ing, or has the Colonel been giving you a 
scolding, or has your favourite horse been 
scratched for the Derby ? " 

She sat down in the arm-chair as she a&ked 
him these questions, looking at him with her 
gentle eyes so full of tender womanly sym- 
pathy. 

Even though she fancied it was only some 
boyish trouble that disturbed him, she did not 
like to see him suffering. She looked so fair, 
so fragile this evening, the folds of her soft 
black dress — she had always worn black since 
her estrangement — clinging round her, and 
its sombre darkness heightening the exquisite 
purity of her complexion. Her visitor was 
struck with her exceeding deUcacy and 
languor. 

" You look very ili, Miss Digby," he said. 
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earnestly, not noticing her questions. "I 
sincerely trust there is nothing the matter." 

She smiled again her rare, beautiful smile. 
" No, thank you, there is nothing the matter. 
I do not feel particularly bright, that is ali ; " 
and she passed her thin attenuated band over 
her face with an expression of such hopeless 
misery that struck to the heart of her young 
visitor. 

He "was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
looking at her with sorrowful surprise. 

'' I fear there is more noise and excitement 
bere than is good for you/' he said. " Our 
fellows are so awfully noisy — scarcely fit for 
the society of ladies/' 

"They do not annoy me,"laughed Francesca. 
" Bruno keeps them pretty well employed at 
billiards, or shooting, or some other tbing." 

" Yes, but the balls and the evening do's, 
and ali that kind of tbing, you know. You 
look as if you needed rest and quietude." 
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" Two very diflScult things to obtain, Mr. 
Beaupère ; but we are going away soon, I 
believe, and after ali, it's not only rest of the 
body, but rest of the heart and mind, that is 
often needed." 

" Ah, yes ! that^s it," replied her visitor, 
" when a poor devil's in a funk. Oh, Miss 
Digby!'* he stammered, "do forgive me. 
You see I talk such awful slang. I am always 
getting wrong, and forgetting what you' ve 
taught me.'* 

Francesca laughed. He would never be 
anything but a boy she thought. 

" Never mind,*' she said, " I do not care 
about it." 

" But l'm such a fool ? *' 

" Not in my opinion." 

" You are very good to say so," he replied, 
and then he walked about the room, looking 
at the pictures, and turning over the leaves of 
her album. 
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He was silent for some time ; evidently he 
had something on his mind, and could not 
venture to teli it. 

Francesca sat watching him in silence also, 
half wondering at his unusual taciturnity, half 
fearful lest he should break one of the lovely 
fragile vases, he kept taking up and putting 
down. At last he drew aside the cartai n and 
looked out. 

" It's a very fine night. Miss Digby/' 

" Indeed ! " replied Francesca. 

" I think it will be a fine day to-morrow.'^ 

" I hope so." 

" WiU you ride out if it is ? '' 

" Really/' said Francesca, " I bave not 
thought about it. I fear the snow is too deep." 

" The sky is rather black." 

" Is it ? '' 

" Winchester is an awfuUy slow place.*' 

" Really, I thought it was very gay for a 
provincial town." 

VOL. III. L 
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" Are you fond of flowers, Miss Digby ì " 

Francesca opened her eyes. 

" What can be the matter with the boy," 
she thought; "has he gone suddenly de- 
ranged ? '' 

He had dropped the curtain and was 
stooping over the table now. So she said, 
"without replying to him, — 

" You bave never told me yet what 
brought you to-night, Mr. Beaupère ; it must 
be something very important to make you so 
distrait" 

" I — oh, yes ! — ^that's just it," he cried, 
putting down the unlucky vase with a crash 
that caused Francesca to start up in her 
chair. "I — the fact is, Miss Digby, l'm 
going away." 

" Nonsenso ! you don't really mean it," 
exclaimed Francesca. " Why, where to ? — 
oh ! I am so sorry." And she was sorry too, 
for she had come to like him very much. 
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He carne and sat down by her side. 

*' Why, you see, Frances — Miss Digby — 
I beg pardon, there is not much promotion 
going on in our regiment. I shall get my 
company in a week or so, and I am going to 
take an exchange. You see it's very hard 
for a fellow if he is the bottom of the list and 
his regiment is at home. There won't be 
another step going for months. AH the 
captains, with the exception of Bruno, Blount, 
and Gk)rdon, are married men, and married 
men are awful stickérs, and as for old Briggs, 
old Harry himself won't move him." 

" I am really very sorrj" said Francesca, 
again, " I am, indeed. Does Bruno know of 
this ? " 

" No, l've not told a soul ; I only sent in 
my papers this morning, and I thought I 
should like to teli you first." 

"Ah, well,'' said Miss Digby, "if it wiU 
benefit you, I suppose I must try and be 
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giad, although friends are not so plentiful 
tbat one cares to lose them/' 

She sighed as she spoke, and tiirned away 
ber head, while ber eyes filled with tears. 
It seemed as though she were losing every 
one she loved. 

" If I only thought you cared," he mur- 
mured, 

" Of course I care, Mr. Beaupère/* she 
cried, looking at him with her tender, truthful 
glance. "You cannot think how sorry I 
feel. Teli me what regiment are you 
going to exchange into, and where is it 
stationed ì '' 

He mentioned it, saying at the same 
time, " They are at Aldershot at pre- 
sent, but are first on the list for foreìgn 
service." 

" Foreign service ! " repeated Francesca ; 
" why you bave only just returned from 
foreign service/' 
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** I wish to go back, nevertheless/* replied 
he, with a moumful smile. 

-Andyourpeople?" 

** Oh ! my father will not care," said the 
young officer, carelessly ; " and my sisters are 
8oon to be married ; besìdes, I am goìng to 
bave siz months' leave of absence at least, and 
vfhat more cait a soldier expect." 

Francesca could not restrain her tears. 
She had grown so n^vous, so unstrung 
lately, the least thing made her weep. And 
this young soldier, with his free, frank 
hearing, his boyish tenderness, his careless 
manner, had endeared himself to her more 
than she expeeted. 

" We sball miss you very much at Ostan- 
leigh,'* she said. " I wish you could bave 
stayed.^' 

A flush of mingled hope and joy swept oyer 
his handsome face. 

" Will you bid me stay " he exclaimed. 
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flingÌDg himself bj the side of her chair. 
" Oh, Francesca, cannot you see I love you 
dearly, and that it is for you I go V 

She was so startled by this unexpected an- 
nouncement, that she could not for a moment 
reply ; but sat gazing at him in bewildered 
surprise. 

She, his wife ; never for one moment had 
the thought of such a possibility occurred to 
her. She had so long treated him as a dear 
young brother, that she never dreamed of his 
desiring any other position. She had pro- 
tected him ; advised him ; guided him. 
With her love was mingled so much womanly 
pity and sympathy, together with admiration 
for the brave, generous, young heart, that lay 
hid under his assumption of coxcombry and 
aflFectation, that she had accepted his devotion 
as a mere grateful homage in return for her 
kindness. 

She would bave spoken, but he stopped her. 
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" Don't speak to me," he cried, " till you 
bave heard me. I know what you would say. 
l'm so young — such a boy, and so forth. I 
don^t mean marry me now. I know you 
could not ; but I will wait any timo you like ; 
I will wait for years ; but oh, Francesca, give 
me a little hope ! " 

She had recovered from ber surprise now, 
and a look of genuine sorrow and compassìon 
came over ber beautiful face. " I ara so sorry," 
sbe began, " but indeed I cannot ; indeed, 
I never expected tbis." 

" Do not reject me till you bave beard 
me out," pleaded tbe young soldier, grown 
eloquent with bis anxiety. " I know I am a 
boy in years, but I am a man in beart. 
I bave loved you ever since I saw you 
first, ever since you wore my colours. 
I am not wortby of you now, but one day 
I sball be ricb. My family are good, and 
then— " 
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But Francesca intemipted him with a 
gentle gestore of entreaty. 

" It is not that^^ she said. 

" Then why not give me hope ? I meant 
not to bave spoken till I carne back again ; 
but I could not stop bere witbout telling you 
bow I loTed you ; and I feared lest I migbt 
lese you if I did not speak. Forgive me if I 
am too premature ; too soon after — ^ He 
besitated, wbile a painful blusb suflused ber 
face. 

" I sball neyer marry/^ sbe said, in ber low 
moumful tones. " You are rery good, very 
kind — but I sball never marry.'' 

" Don't say so/^ be pleaded, tenderly. "Ali 
women fancy tbat at times ; but you are too 
young and beautiful for men not to try to 
win you ; somebody must ; and ob, Fran- 
cesca, let me be tbat one." 

Francesca sbook ber bead, tbe swiftly fall- 
ing tears cbecking ber utterance. 
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" Don't cry," he pleaded^ " don't. I cannot 
bear to see a woman's tears. I must be an 
awful brute to make you weep ; but ìndeed I 
did not mean to vex you." 

"You bave not vexed me," she said, 
kindly. 

" I was afraid I had. Fm such an unlucky 
fellow, and it's the first time I bave ever 
been in love. Dearest, you will givo me some 
hope, will you not ? You will not send me 
away without a word. Teli me what objec- 
tion it is that you bave. Is it because I am 
so young ? I shall get older every day, 
Francesca; and we need not be married 
yet." 

He looked at ber with bis earnest blue 
eyes, scanning ber face with trembling 
anxiety. 

" Oh, please desist, Mr. Beaupère," cried 
the poor girl, imploringly. "I am truly 
sorry, but it is impossible.'' 
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" But why ? '^ he persìsted, growing bolder 
in his very terror of losing ber ; " if you will 
only teli me what it is you do not like, I will 
try and alter it. You do not love another ; 
at least," he said, hesitatingly, " no one that 
you will marry, and I am sure you do not 
hate me. You know I love you, and I will 
do my best to make you happy, Francesca. 
Ah ! ^' he continued, seizing ber band, " I 
bave never in ali my Ufe seen anything so 
beautiful and good as you. I never before 
saw the woman I would bave Uked to bave 
made my wife — ^they are ali so worldly and 
beartless, or else they are far worse. My 
Uly, my angel, I worship you alone. Teli 
me you will be mine." 

Miss Digby was inexpressibly grieved ; she 
felt she had unconsciously been the cause of 
it ali, yet she saw the necessity of putting an 
end to this painful interview. 

She looked at his bandsome flushed face, 
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in which expectancy trembied with uncer- 
tainty. " Dear Mr. Beaupère," she said, " it 
is wrong to keep you in suspense. I fear I 
bave been guilty of a great mistake. You do 
me honour, but it can never be." 

But the boy was stili not to be discouraged. 

" Why never ? ^' he cried. " Forgive me, 
but I cannot go till you bave heard me out. 
Is it because I am not of your faith ? God 
knows it's precious little faith I bave of any 
kind ; a soldier's life is not one of prayer, 
and IVe never prayed since my poor mother 
died ; but if you will teach me, Francesca, I 
will try and be like you. Religion has seemed 
so much more beautiful to me since I bave 
known you. I cannot chaff now about it as 
the other fellows do. Oh, darling, you can 
make me what you like." 

" Don't— don't," she cried. 

"It's ali true, Francesca, I swear it,'' he 
cried. " My life has been changed ever since 
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I beheld you ; something has come over me 
that I cannot account for, and I wish to be 
good like you if I can. I like to be jolly and 
ali that, you know, but I no longer find plea- 
sure in the things I used. I used to be so 
wild, drinking and gambling, and ali that 
kind of thing, you know ; but now I always 
see your dear eyes looking at me, and I can- 
not do it — ^I cannot. No!" he continued, 
speaking hurriedly, as though afraid she 
would stop him, "after I lost my mother, 
I bave not cared much for anything. Bruno 
could teli you what a reckless devil I bave 
been. There is very little sympathy with me 
at home. But the first timo I saw you I 
thought how like you were to ber. You 
bave ber eyes, ber hair. If you would 
only teach me and help me as she did, I 
am suro that I should be better than I 
am. 

Francesca held cut ber hands imploringly. 
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" Please don't say any more," she said, " you 
bave made me wretched enoiigh/^ 

" / make you wretched ! *^ he stammered, 
" I — I would die for you, love, you know I 
would. Don't cry, my sweet, or you will 
break my heart." 

He strove, in his clumsy, awkward way, to 
dry away her tears. She mastered her agi- 
tation with a yiolent effort. 

" It is ali my fault,*' she said ; " I 
have been unconsciously the cause of 
ali this sorrow. I can never repair, I 
fear, the mischief I have dono ; but, be- 
lieve me, I had no intention. You must 
forget.'* 

" Ah ! '* he said, sorrowfuUy, while the 
light faded from his fair excited face, he was 
beginning to see the hopelessness of his case, 
" I see you do not love me. Forgive me, I 
was wrong to dare." 

She laid her band lightly but gently on his 
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bowed head. Ah ! how its touch caused him 
to tremble with delight. 

" Kenneth ! " she murmured, and he started 
with renewed joy, " Kenneth, you will always 
be as a dear brother to me. I do love you 
dearly, but not as you desìre. I shall never 
love any man again, and even if I could 
forget the past, I shall never marry — never.^ 

She spoke firmly, decidedly ; and her words 
carried conviction to her hearer's heart. 

" God help me ! " he groaned. " I see it is 
•useless now. Do not blame yourself, it is I 
who am to blame, and you bave punished my 
presumption/^ 

He laid bis head down on the arm of her 
chaif, and something very like tears stole into 
the eyes of the Pet of the Regiment, and fell 
on the little band he was pressing to bis lips. 

They were both silent for a time, and then 
she said, gently, " Don't say that ; the love of 
a true and honourable man is an honour to 
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any woman. Believe me, I am not insensible 
to yours, and only wish I could bave returned 
it ; but it is more merciful to teli you at once 
there is no hope, than to leave you in uncer- 
tainty. I would gladly bave spared you tbis 
pain, but I never dreamed you cared for me 
so mucb/* 

"Wbo could help loving you?" be cried, 
" you so pure and good. Francesca, if I never 
see you more, you will bave made me a 
better man." 

**God grant it," sbe murmured. "If my 
friendsbip is of any service to you, you know 
you bave it utterly ; but you must not speak 
of love again ; it is my fate to cause sorrow 
to ali Tvbo care for me/' 

"You cannot belp it," be cried, passion- 
ately. " One cannot belp loving tbe angels 
of God." 

" Husb ! " sbe said, gravely. " You do not 
know me, or you would never speak like tbis. 
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If I bave done you any good, it is Gtoà you 
must thank, not me/^ 

He stood before ber, bis bandsome face 
eloquent witb bis bitter disappointment ; but 
be was too manly, too generous, to press tbe 
matter furtber. He bad boped, but wbea 
tbat bope was gone, be would not wound ber 
witb reproacbes. Sbe bad made bis life a 
blank ; but be bonoured ber as mucb in ber 
refusai as be would bave blessed ber for ber 
consent. 

Sbe rose up fi'om ber cbair, and putting 
botb ber bands in bis, said, in ber meek, sad 
tones, " Tbere is a long and prosperous life 
before you yet, and I bope some day you will 
meet witb tbe love tbat you deserve. Do not 
lese beart. It is better, as you say, tbat you 
sbould go, at least, away from bere. After a 
timo, wben/' and bere sbe smiled kindly, 
"wben you bave forgotten tbis — tbis — en- 
tanglement, you can come and see me again. 
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Till then, good-bye, my brother Ken- 
neth." 

The young officer pressed her hands to 
his lips, and would gladly have detained her 
longer, but she drew herself away, and, with 
another soft " good-bye/* passed through the 
door. 

He never saw her again. 
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CHAPTER VII! 

MAGDALEira AND MAKY. 

As Francesca Digby went across the 
hall, one of the female servant» stopped 
her. 

" If you please, miss/* she said, " there^s a 
lady in the dining-room waiting to see 
you/' 

" To see me ? Who is it, Susan V 

" I don't know, miss, for she kept her veil 
down, and I could'nt see her face. She said 
as how you would'nt know her name, but her 
bisniss was yery perticular indeed, and she 
must see you alone/' 

" To see me alone, and so late. It is 
very strange," murmured Francesca, her 
hand on the handle of the door. 
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In the state of mind she was in, she would 
bave greatly preferred being alone just then, 
but she turned to the maid, and said, — 

"Very well, Susan; don^t Jet me be dis- 
turbed — and stay — where is my father V 

•' Please, miss, he^s gene to bed long ago, 
and my lady too,^' replied the girl. "The 
General went at nine o'clock, and he said as 
our people was ali gone out he would get a 
good night's rest/' 

When Francesca entered the room, the 
lady rose from her seat, and bowing slightly, 
advanced a few steps towards her. 

As far as Francesca could discover, she 
was tali and richly dressed, but the thick veil 
she wore entirely concealed her features. 

" Pray be seated,'^ said Francesca, motion- 
ing her into a chair, and taking one herself. 
" My maid informed me that you wished to 
see me on urgent private business.'* 

"Yes, that is true/' said the stranger 
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hurriedly. "Are you sure we are quite 
alone bere ? No danger of beiiig dis- 
turbed ? '* 

" Not the slightest/' replied Francesca ; 
" but why, may I ask, is ali this mystery ? '' 

Instead of replying, the stranger threw 
back ber veil, and revealed the face of 
an exquisitely beautiful woman — a face 
fresh and fair as a child's, but in which 
the fiercest passions of rage, hate, and 
jealousy were evidently contending for the 
mastery. 

For a moment the two women sat silently 
looking at one another — Francesca wonder- 
ingly. She had never to ber knowledge seen 
this stranger before, and yet the face struck 
ber as hearing a similitude to some one she 
had met with during Ufe. Where, she could 
not teli. 

Her memory flew back to the time when 
she first made her entrance into society. 
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She retraced, far quicker than I could ever 
hope to recount, the scenes she had gone 
through, the people she had come across, the 
places she had visited ; but she tried in vain 
to remember where in the gay world in 
which she moved she could bave beheld the 
lovely woman before ber. It was a face 
once seen not easily forgotten. Her dress 
and appearance were those of a lady of in- 
fluence and position, and yet amongst the 
many high born dames that Francesca knew 
by name or sight, she could not even recol- 
lect seeing this stranger. 

Nellie, for my readers bave, no doubt, 
already recognised ber, returned Francesca's 
glances with interest. There was a strange 
mixture of sadness and pity mingled with 
the curiosity with which she scanned Fran- 
cesca's face. 

Evidently Francesca was not so unknown 
to her as she thought, and her look was that 
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of a person who sees for the first time one 
whom she already knows by name, and in 
whom she is deeply interested. As the 
young girl leaned wearily back in her chair, 
waiting for her visitor to answer her ques- 
tions, the traces of the anguish of the last 
few weeks were distinctly visible on her 
features. Her face had grown sharper and 
thinner. Not a particle remained of the 
roseate colour that had till lately flushed her 
cheeks. Her eyes, soft and dreamy as ever, 
beamed with a tender melancholy light, 
which every moment betrayed the weariness 
and languor she felt. 

A great sorrow had fallen over her young 
life, but it had not in any way lessened 
her beauty. It had only softened and 
chastened it. 

As it is the property of ali suffering to 
purify, if rightly accepted, so the soul of 
Francesca, clothed in this new garment, 
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fihone more radìantly than ever through the 
veli of the flesh, in^estiHg her with au almost 
fiuperaatural grax5e. 

So ethereal ske looked in tke waxen tight 
that streamed from the massive chandelier, 
ske might eas^y bave been taken for 
some pìtying guardiaa angel regarding her 
fallen charge, before winging ber flight to 
heaven. 

But Francesca was aot an angel, oniy a 
tender, loving, suffering woman, full of faults 
and petty frailties. Impetuous, impatient, 
half inclined to be angry with God, and to 
think her cross heavier than the rest of her 
cieighbours, but nev^ertheless bending in meek 
fiubmission to the burden laid upon her, and 
striving bravely and manfully to do His holy 
wilL 

Could we love an angel as we love a crea- 



ture 1 

I think not. 
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With the tenderer feelings there woi 
eTer mingle a reyerence and awe that woi 
cause US to txemble before Ita unsulli 
purity. That brighi glorioas being woi 
erer be to 1IB a something to admire, 
Trorship, and to trust ; bnt onlj a bum 
heart can win a human love. 

Francesca repeated ber question, — 

" Why Ì3 ali tbis mystery ì " 

" Lady," ssid NeUie, " I bave song 
you on a mattar of the greatest impi 
tance, bat the strietest secresy must 
obserTed."* 

" I bare already told you," replied Frf 
cesca, impatiently, " that you need not 
afraid. No one knowa you are bere." 

" I waa not speaking for myself," return 
Nellie, proudly. " It was the reputation 
others I was anxious to save. A dear frie 
of youra is in danger." 

"Whol — what 1 " gasped poor France» 
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as she nervously clutched hold of the arm of 
her chair. Her thoughts instantaneously 
flew to Philip L^Estrange, and she imagined 
him dying, perhaps dead. 

She would have uttered his name, but the 
knowledge that he was now no longer any- 
thing to her flashed across her mind, and she 
blushed vividly at the impropriety she had 
nearly been guilty of. 

Nellie did not keep her long in suspense. 
"You have a cousin ?" she asked, "Mrs. 
Vernon ? '' 

" Yes/' faltered Francesca, " what of 
herr' 

The blood flew back to her heart. Ah, 
then it was not he who was in danger! 
Shall we blame her if at that moment ali 
other suffering seemed light compared with 
this? 

" You love her dearly, don^t you 1 " ques- 
tioned Nellie. 
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" Yes, yes," cried Francesca, impatiently. 
" For pity's sake teli me what is the matter 
with Barbara. Is she ili ? *' 

" It were better if she were/' said Nellie, 
significantly. " No, Miss Digby, your cousin 
is quite well, for aught I know, Make your- 
self easy on that score." 

" Then what do you mean ! " exclaimed 
the now agitated Francesca, rising from ber 
chair. " Why do you speak in enigmas ? 
Teli me quickly what has happened in 
London 1 " 

Nellie looked at her compassionately. 

" Mrs. Vernon is on the ève of an elope- 
ment with Lord Tresillian," she said. 

The girl uttered a sharp cry of pain. 
"No, no, that is not true," she cried 
vehemently. ''You must bave been mis- 
informed. My cousin is foolish, impru- 
dent, but she would never be guilty of a 
thing like this. Besides, I had a letter from 
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her this morning. She writes in her usuai 
spirits. Mr. Vernon is from home, and some 
one has dared te calumniate her during his 
absence." 

"Miss Digby/* said Nellie, quietly (she 
was prepared for and could afford to witness 
this outburst of indignation on Francesca's 
part), "believe me, I should not bave come 
so far from London to teli you this, if I 
could not bave brought proof of the truth of 
my assertion. Mrs. Vernon will leave town 
to-morrow morning at six o'clock, with Lord 
Tresillian, for the Continent." 

" Oh, she must be stopped ! *' cried Fran- 
cesca, pacing up and down the room, and 
wringing her hands. " Oh, Barbara ! Barbara ! 
what are you thinking of ? The sin ! the 
disgrace!*' And the tears streamed from 
her eyes. 

Poor heart ! poor child ! had she not sorrow 
enough of her own ? 
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"Oh ! what shall I do ? " she exclaimed, 
suddenly, stopping and catching hold of 
Nellie. "I had better cali papa — he will 
set off to her directly ! '^ and she was rush- 
ing to the door, when Nellie puUed her 
back. 

" What are you doing, Miss Digby ? " she 
cried, angrily. " If you care not for your- 
self, remember your cousin — think of the 
disgrace that will attend her if you expose 
her thus. Your father can do nothing 
— there is no train to London before 
two in the morning. Sit down and be 
cairn/' and she almost pushed her into a 
chair. 

" How can I be cairn ì " said Francesca, 
stili weeping passionately ; " how can I be 
cairn when Barbara is in danger ? Some- 
thing must be dono immediately. Barbara 
must not be left like this. I must — I will 
go to her, if I walk every step of the way ! " 
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and she was struggling off again, when 
Nellie said,— 

" You are talking nonsense, Miss Digby ; 
you know that is impossible. You could not 
walk it if you tried, and, as I told you 
before, no train leaves bere till two 
o'clock. It is now ten/' looking at a 
small and exquisitely-jewelled watch she 
wore. " You bave ampie time to reflect on 
wbat is best to be done. You would only 
ruin your cousin by any imprudence. You 
bad better go alone," she added, " unless you 
bave some one you can trust implicitly. The 
fewer people know about it, the greater 
chance of saving Mrs. Vemon/' 

** I bave no one I can trust,*' cried Fran- 
cesca, mournfiiUy, as in her mind she 
reviewed the list of ber acquaintances 
" Captain Digby, my brother, is from home, 
and I fear papa would storm and rage so, it 
would be ali over the place in no time." 
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"Then you must go by yourself," said 
Nellie, decisively . " You could take your maid 
with you, and leare some excuse for your 
absence. You will be in London by five — 
a full hour before she leaves Dover Street/* 

" But had we not better telegraph/' in- 
quired Francesca, eagerly, " to say that I am 
coming ? — that might stop ber/' 

" It would rather drive ber off ali the 
sooner," replied Nellie ; " she would never 
be such a fool as to wait for you. Ali the 
fat would be in the fire then. The very fact 
of your coming at such an unseasonable timo 
would be sure to excite ber suspicions and 
hurry ber off; whereas, if you take my 
advice, you may get there before she leaves, 
and prevent it ali." 

" Oh, when will it be morning ì " moaned 
Francesca ; ** every moment will be an age 
now till I can fly to her. Oh, Barbara ! 
Barbara ! my sister, my love ! " 
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Not a word of anger at the woman who 
was going to bring such trouble and disgrace 
on ber family — only pity and love. 

Nellie watched ber silently. Sbe knew it 
was better to let ber grief bave its fling ; 
wben tbe first burst of sorrow was over, ber 
mind would soon regain its wonted energy 
and decision of cbaracter, Suddenly, Fran- 
cesca sprang up, and crossed over to wbere 
Nellie was sitting. 

" Are you suro/' sbe asked eagerly, " are 
you sure you bave not been misinformed ì 
Lord Tresillian is engaged to a dear friend of 
mine— tbey are to be married immediately. 
He could never be tbe villain to do sucb a 
tbing as tbis.^' 

Nellie's lips curled scornfiilly. 

"Lord Tresillian is a greater villain tban you 
bave ever dreamed of, Miss Digby, yet in tbis 
matter I bave reasons to believe be is acting 
out of less interested motives tban usuai : be 
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really loves Mrs. Vemon, if such a wretch 
as he is capable of feeling love, and he 
hopes by this means to escape a marriage 
that is hateful to him/' 

"I never foresaw this/' murmured Fran- 
cesca, " I know Lord Tresillian and Barbara 
have been much together, but Agatha was 
generally there toc; he seemed devoted to 
her, and — ^^ 

" That was part of bis pian/* replied 
Nellie. " There is no treachery of which he 
is not capable.'' 

" But how know you this ? '' persisted 
Francesca ; " from whence have you got this 
information ? *' 

" That is my affair/' said Nellie, proudly, 
drawing herself up to ber full height, the 
purple folds of ber rich velvet dress falling in 
a thousand varying shades beneath the mellow 
light. " I am anxious to serve you and Mrs. 
Vernon, though I do not know ber; but I 
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do not choose to teli how I obtained infor- 
mation, the truth of which the coming morn- 
ing will prove/* 

"Forgive me/' cried Francesca, humbly, 
taking hold of her hand. Nellie started, and 
tried to withdraw it ; but Francesca clasped 
it so tightly, she could not. " Forgire me ; 
I was rude and thoughtless ; but grief has 
made me unreasonable. I can never thank 
you sufficiently for coming to me like 
this. Stay with me now, and we will go 
together." 

But Nellie shook her head. 

" No, no ! '* she cried, impetuously ; " no, 
that cannot be. I must go at once ; I 
bave already stayed too long." 

" Teli me, at least, who you are,** continued 
Francesca. " I do not know you, I bare 
never seen you before, but you shall not go 
till you bave told me your name.*' 

Nellie hesitated a moment, and looked sor- 
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rowfuUy at the lovely, eager face turned so 
earnestly up to hers. 

'*Lady/^ she said, "I bave no name. I 
am one of those whom such as you blush 
even to think of/* 

Instinctively Francesca dropped the band 
she was holding clasped in hers, and recoiled 
a step or two, her looks stili riveted on the 
face of her companion. As the sensitive 
plant coils up its leaves at the touch of any 
nature foreign to itself, so the pure soul of 
Francesca shrank from the very shadow of 
sin, and, in spite of ali she could do, she 
could not prevent NelUe from seeing the 
horror depicted on her countenance ; but 
Nellie never winced. 

"Ay, take back your band, lady!" she 
said, with proud humility. " Turn away 
your head ! That is what they ali do when 
they learn what I am. I don't blame them. 
I should bave done it myself once," she 
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added, bitterly, "but I bave learned to think 
differently now. Let me depart. My errand 
is accomplished — my task is done. I will 
not trespass any longer on your time/' and 
sbe swept along as stately as a queen, ber 
regal garments trailing along tbe floor ; but 
Francesca flung berself before ber. 

"No, you sball not go/' sbe cried, pity 
and compassion fiUing ber eyes ; " not, at 
least, till you bave told me more about 
yourself." 

" I bave notbing more to teli, Miss Digby,'' 
said Nellie, moodily ; " notbing, at ali events, 
tbat it would interest you to bear/' 

" Teli me, at ali events," interrupted Fran- 
cesca, "bow you came to find me out. 
London and Ostanleigb are so far apart, and 
yet you seem acquainted witb so mucL" 

Nellie smiled at ber simplicity. 

" Women of my class know more tban you 
imagine," sbe replied. " Tbe men wbo visit 

K 2 
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US are the men i??ho visit jou, and the tales 
they relate are not always to the credit of 
your pretended modest dames. I have heard 
of you often, Miss Digby/' she continued ; 
" nay, more, I have seen you in the parks ; 
but I have never heard anything but good, 
and I wished to do you a tum/' 

" I am grateful to you^ — " began Francesca. 

" You have no reason to be/' interrupted 
the woman, a lurid light in ber dark blue 
eyes, her small white teeth firmly set, ** if 
you knew the whole — but no matter ; when 
he—'' 

The rest of the sentence was hissed out 
indistinctly. Francesca looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

" If," she asked, and she coloured vividly 
as she spoke, "if you are what you say, 
what is Lord Tresillian to you ? *' 

Nellie drew herself up, her face ali fire, 
her whole frame quivering with emotion. 
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** What is he to me ? '* she cried, hoarsely, 
" the worm that I would crush ! the serpent 
whoee sting I would draw ! ihe reptile I 
would hunt unto his death ! And why ? 
Because I hata him; because he has znade 
me what I am — curse him I I was once as 
pure and innocent as you are now — I w,as as 
happy as I trust you will ever he, till he came 
with his honeyed words and lying tongue, 
and then I never knew happiness more. 
No; I am wrong. I was — I could have 
been happy then, for I wanted nothing in 
the worid but him ; but he grew tired of his 
plaything, and hasely, cruelly deserted me, 
I have seen him often since/' she added, 
" I have had him grovelling at my feet, beg- 
ging, poUuted as I was, for one kind smile. 
I have heard him swear he never loved any 
but me ; that he was only wedding the 
proud, cold girl he was engaged to for ber 
wealth ; he has offered to jshare it ali with 
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me if I chose, and l've kicked him away 
as I kick this stool/* and, suiting thè 
action to the word, she kicked over a 
small ottoman at her feet. Tve set spies 
around him/' she went on, "to watch 
his every movement. I have tempted him 
to play, and robbed him of his money, 
and now, damn him ! I will spoil his game 
here/' 

Francesca shuddered violently — terrified at 
the storm she had herself miwittingly called 
up — at the sight of this bad, beautiful, 
vindictive woman trembling beneath her 
own passionate words : but presently that 
divine compassion which was part of her 
nature came to her aid, and she said, 
timidly, — 

"I am sorry for you — indeed I am. It 



must have been a terrible wrong to have 
changed you like this ; but you know we are 
told to forgive our enemies/* 
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Nellie laughed scornfully. 

"Yes, that's what the parsons say," she 
cried; "I bave heard it a hundred tiraes. 
Forgiveness for him, but not for us ! What 
matter, he does not need it. He may ruin 
a hundred girls if he choose; ladies will 
fawn and smile on him stili. It is we who 
must bear the scorn and the shame. For- 
giveness for him, forsooth ! Could you for- 
give him ? *^ she cried, stamping ber feet 
passionately. *• He seeks to make your 
cousin the same as I am ! Can you forgive 
him ? " 

Francesca shuddered again. She clasped 
ber hands, and said, faintly, — 

" May God forgive them both ! '' 

Nellie eyed ber curiously. 

"You believe in a God, then," she said, 
after a pause. "I wish I could. I bave 
long ceased to think there is anything of the 
kind. Sometimes," she continued, thought- 



/ 
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fuUy, "I bave wondered if there is a 
beli, and if he and I shall ever be tbere 
togetber." 

" Ob, do not speak like tbat ! " cried 
Francesca, weeping. " You do not know 
wbat you are saying. Of course tbere 
is 9. God. Tbe very fact of your being 
bere to-nigbt is a proof of bis existence ! 
Ob, I wisb I could do sometbing for you!'' 
sbe added, earnestly. " I mmt see you 
again ; you sball not go till you promise 
me tbis/' 

Nellie stood clutcbing tbe back of ber 
cbair, ber features working convulsively. 

" No, no, no 1 " sbe cried ; " I sball never 
see you more. I know wbat you would do : 
you would try to turn me from tbe bfe ; but 
it's of no use. I Uke it — I cannot be good, 
as you cali it. l've got used to tbis way of 
living, and I must bave excitement, or I 
should go mad.*' 
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" Oh, do let me help you/' pleaded Fran- 
cesca, catching hold of her dress. "You 
cannot mean what you say ; your sorrow has 
made you wild. If you would only let me 
try." 

" I teli you it's of no use,'^ retorted Nellie, 
angrily, trying to break away, though the 
hot tears were blinding her eyes. "You 
would only waste your time. I am better 
as I am. I am happy now/* 

" Do not teli me that. You saìd just now 
you had never known happmess since. How 
could you be, when you remembered your 
youth ! I am suro,'' she added, gently, " you 
do not like this life. If you would only 
think ! There is mercy and pardon 
for ali.'' 

"Not for me — not for mei" gasped 
Nellie, her face growing whiter and whiter, 
through her eflforts to restrain her tears. 
She was forced to sit down in her chair, 
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while her shaking hands endeavoured to re- 
arrange ber disordered dress. 

It was Francesca's turn to be cairn now, 
and she crept closer to the agitated woman, 
while she said, tenderly, — 

" My poor sister ! I am a sinner like your- 
self, only in a diflferent way. The same 
mercy that will save me is held cut to you ; 
the same God that died for me dìed for you. 
Oh, think of His anguish, His passion, His 
death!'' 

But Nellie flung out her arms wildly. 

" Oh, stop, for pity's sake ! " 

She was weeping and sobbing now, her 
head upon the table, her bonnet off, and her 
beautiful auburn hair hanging wildly on her 
shoulders. Francesca knelt by her side, lift- 
ing the tangled masses in her band, and 
gently stroking down the soft bright curls, 
her tears raining fast on the gorgeous velvet 
dress. 
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What a contrast they seemed ! That 
weeping Magdalene, sin-stained and con- 
science-stricken, sobbing out ber agony, and 
humbled to the dust, and that spotless, Mary- 
like maiden, a very seraph of purity and 
boliness, bending over and soothmg her, and 
mingUng ber tears witb bers. Ab, bow the 
angels of good and evil must bave struggled 
for mastery in that erring woman's bearti 
How the tide of grace must bave ebbed 
and flowed througb ber storm - tossed 
soul ! Who sball be ber judge 1 Wbo 
sball say that the grace then oflFered was 
the last ever bestowed ? Wbo shall say 
that the seed then sown did not in after 
years spring up and bear fruit — ay, even 
after a lifetime of sin ? God only knows. 
Witb the last pages of tbis book sbe dis- 
appears for ever from our sight, and ber bis- 
tory is lost in the Babylon sbe went back to ; 
but, lost or saved, sinner or saint, we will 
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not throw the first stone at her, knowing 
that but for His mercy and love we might 
bave been sunk even lower than she. 

Suddenly, Nellie lifted up her head, and, 
snatching up ber bonnet, tied it burriedly 
on. 

" I am mad, Miss Digby," she said, rising 
from the chair. " Every moment of your time 
is precious. If you would save your cousin, 
lese not an instant in making your prepa- 
rations. See," she continued, pointing to a 
French clock on the mantelpiece, " see, it is 
past eleven now. Farewell. Do not let me 
detain you longer. I can easily find my way 
out alone. May you be as successful as I 
trust you will." 

She spoke burriedly, rapidly, and Fran- 
cesca was too surprised to stop ber. 

Nellie puUed her veil over her face, walked 
quickly to the door ; but when she reached 
it she stopped, stood a moment, as if irre- 
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solute, and then slowly returned to where 
Francesca was standing. 

" Lady," she said, sadly, " you asked me 
just now if you might do anything for me, 
and I refused. Forgive me, I was ungrate- 
ful then. Grant me one favour now : let me 
kiss your band." 

Francesca impulsively stretched out both 
her hands, and would hare drawn ber dose, 
but the woman kissed tbem passionately, and 
said, — 

" Thank you very mucb. You bave spoken 
to me as no pure woman bas spoken for a 
long, long wbile. I sbould like to carry 
away witb me tbe remembrance of baving 
toucbed one so good. Pity and pray for 
me." 

Tbick sobs cboked Francesca's utterance. 
Sbe forgot ali ber borror of sin. Sbe only 
saw before ber a woman, desolate and suflfer- 
ing as berself, and sbe opened ber arms, and 
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would gladly bave taken the penitent to her 
breast ; but Nellie gently put aside the tiny, 
trembling fingere, and, before Francesca could 
speak a word, Nellie was gone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

After Nellie's departure, Francesca sat for 
a short time like one stupified. She could 
hardly realise for a moment that it was not 
ali a terrible dream. Her interview with Mr. 
Beaupère, and the scene with Nellie, had 
come so quickly one upon the other, that 
she felt half dazed, and pressed her hands 
upon her forehead to recali her thoughts. 
But as, when you suddenly enter a house 
after being exposed to a dazzling sun, you 
feel blinded for a few moments, and then, 
one by one, objects reveal themselves to you, 
so there gradually stole into the bewildered 
mind of Francesca the true hearing of the 
case, and the necessity for immediate action. 
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To undertake, unprotected and alone, a 
journey in the middle of a cold winter's 
night, was enough to terrify a stouter 
heart than Francesca's, but the more she 
pondered it over, the more she saw the 
imperativeness of profound secresy. To have 
awoke and told her father would have been 
worse than madness, for the poor old general 
in bis first burst of honest indignation would 
have been sure to inform the whole house- 
hold of the affair. Bruno was away at the 
ball, Mr. Beaupère would long since have 
reached Winchester. There was not a soul 
at home whom she could have trusted. No ; 
she must go alone. A deep flush swept over 
her agonised face. Oh, if she only dared ! 

Yes ; she would go to Philip L'Estrange. 
She would cast aside her pride — her wo- 
manly shame — for the sake of her wretched 
cousin ; she would go to him from whom she 
thought she had parted for over, and ask him 
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to protect her on her periloiis journey. What 
would the world sajl No matter what it 
said if she won back the fugitive ; no matter 
what it thought if she only were not too late. 
Too late ! she must not he too late 1 Nellie 
had said there was time, and she felt she 
would not have deceived her. Her resolve 
was quickly taken. Hastily regaining her 
own room, she found Susan, as she expected, 
waiting to undress her. Her young mistress 
laid her hand upon her shoulder. 

" Susan/' she asked, " can I trust you with 
a secret ? '' 

The girl smiled consciously. 

''Have you ever found me wanting, 
miss ? ** 

"I have had no secrets to confide," said 
Francesca, with a proud gesture, " but I will 
trust you now. I am going to London on 
important business, and I want you to come 
with me." 
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'* Of course, miss. When are you going 1 '' 

" To-night. Now." 

The girl opened her black eyes. 

" Going to London to-night I Oh lor, 
miss ! 

" Yes/' replied Francesca, impatìently. " I 
am going to-night — directly ; and what is 
more, I wish to leave the house secretly and 
unobserved. Can you manage this ? 

" Oh, goodness gracious, miss ! *' said the 
girl, stili bewildered ; " but you'll catch your 
death of cold, and what will your pa 
say ? *' 

" Now, don't stand chattering/' said Miss 
Digby, "but do as I bid you. Get a few 
things ready, and some warm travelling 
wraps ; and Susan, pray be as quick as 
you can. We bave only an hour to catch 
the train, and I want to go to Abbey Wood 
first.'' 

Susan had turned aside to obey her mis- 
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tress's directions, but at these words slie 
faced her again aghast. 

" To Abbey Wood 1 " she gasped, thinking 
Miss Digby had gone suddenly demented. 

"Yes/' replied Francesca, calmly; *'to 
Abbey Wood. It will not take us long, and 
we can go across the fields, you know.'^ 

" Oh lor ! oh lor ! across them fields that*s 
inches deep in snow ! We never could do it, 
miss ; and they say the ghostesses that walks 
in that wood of a night is something awful ! " 

" Don't be so absurd, Susan," said her 
mistress, half smiUng, half angry. " The 
ghosts will not harm us. If I am not afraid, 
you need not be. Come, be quick, child, for 
we bave not a moment to spare !" 

The girl obeyed, for she would bave fol- 
lowed Francesca to the death, if need be, 
and after her first terror of ghosts and cold, 
the love of adventure that is so inherent in 
waiting-maids overcame the fear. Whilst she 

2 
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was packing, Francesca wrote a few lines to 
her mother. 

" Dearest mother/* she said, " I bave gene 
to Barbara for a day or two. Do not be 
alarmed, but I was sent for suddenly, and 
could not wake you up. Farewell, sweet 
mother ! Do not let my father be uneasy at 
my absence." 

■ 

She gave the letter to Susan, who engaged 
to put it in Lady Digby's dressing-roona, 
where she would find it when she awoke, and 
then, hastily flinging a dark cloak aroimd 
her, waited impatiently for Susan' s return. 

The girl did not keep her long waiting, but 
carne to teli her the servants were ali at their 
supper, and that she had left one of the side 
doors slightly open. Francesca stole softly 
down the great stairs, foUowed by the maid. 
A few steps further sufficed them to gain the 
door. She stepped outside. Susan gave it a 
pulì, and with a sharp click it shut, and they 
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were out into the night. Francesca pulled 
her cloak tightly round her, for the cold 
north wind struck piercingly after the warm 
room she had left. A shiver passed over her 
as she put one Kttle foot out on the hard, 
crisp snow ; then in another instant the brave 
heart was in the ascendant, and she walked 
fast and fearlessly towards the park, followed 
by the trembling Susan, who did not reUsh 
at ali their midnight escapade. 

The moon was at her full, and shining 
brilliantly, so that every object was as clear 
and distinct as if it had been day. The park 
and the distant meadows looked like one vast 
expanse of snow, and myriads of countless 
stars decked the clear, blue sky, causing the 
crystalline particles to reflect their beauty in 
a thousand diamond rays. 

Had it not been that her thoughts were far 
away, Francesca would bave gloried in this 
splendid night, but now it lay ali unheeded 
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bcfore her. AH the light and beauty had faded 
out of her life, and her heart "was dark and 
sore with its unutterable sorrow. 

When she reached the stile that led into 
the fields, she paused for Susan, who was 
stniggling and panting behind under the 
weight of her travelling bag. 

"I am afraid I have walked too fast for 
you, Susan/' she said, kindly ; " but I am so 
anxious to reach the Abbey before Mr. 
L*Estrange is in bed." 

"There's plenty of time for that, miss/' 
said the girl. " James ses he's never in bed 
till day light ; he's a-wandering about the place 
hke an unquiet spirit half the night/' 

Now James was Susan's young man, and 
was consequently supposed to give her au- 
thentic information ; stili. Miss Digby said, — 
" We had better hurry for ali that, Susan. 
It is of importance I should see him to- 
night." 
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The path across the fields was very dis- 
tinct, from the track that the labourers had 
made, and they soon reached the outskirts of 
the wood. Susan crept dose to her mis- 
tress's side. 

"It is here that the ghostesses walks, 
miss," she said, in an awe-struck whisper. 
"I do hope there's none of 'em out to- 
night ! '' 

"Nonsenso, Susan/^ replied Miss Digby, 
"I will not listen to such absurdity. The 
only ghosts we need fear are our evil con- 
sciences. See, it is almost as light as day. 
There is nothing to make you the least 
afraid." 

Susan was silent, but she kept dose to 
Miss Digb/s side, and in spite of the bright- 
ness of the night, she would not bave looked 
behind her for the world, and every dry twig 
or rustUng leaf caused ber to start and 
tremble with fear. 
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A short time brought them in front of the 
old abbej, its dark battlements standing out 
in bold relief against the clear, blue sky, and 
looking more black and grim than ever by 
its contrast with the whiteness ali around. 
A lamp "was burning over the door, and 
there was a light in one of the Windows on 
the ground-floor, but with the exception of 
these, the building was wrapt in impene- 
trable gloom. Francesca paused for a mo- 
ment as she carne in sight of it, and, uttering 
a low cry, caught at one of the trees for 
support. How should she face him, she 
thought, What would he think of her, 
coming alone at that hour of the night ? 
Indelicate, unmaidenly. Had she not better 
bave risked the journey alone than sought 
out the man she had loved and rejected? 
She felt at that moment inclined to turn back, 
and fly away from the spot, but a piercing 
scream from Susan recalled her to her senses. 
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" Oh, miss ! oh, miss ! " sobbed the girl ; 
" what was it ? What did you see 1 ^' 

" See — what ? ^^ cried Francesca, turning 
round. 

" Oh, I thought you saw something when 
you stopped like that ! Oh, my lady ! oh, 
miss ! We shall ali be murdered and robbed 
this blessed night ! " 

" Poolish girl ! we are bere," said Fran- 
cesca ; we have got to our journey's end," 
and, summoning ali her courage, she rang 
the beli at the door. 

Clang, clang, it went in the solemn stili- 
ness of the night. 

But if Susan was terrified, what was the 
alarm of the old housekeeper, when she saw 
the pale, ghost-like face of Francesca Digby, 
shrouded in her dark garments, appear like 
a spectre from another world. She nearly 
let the heavy door swing back in her visitor's 
face. Francesca smiled faintly. 
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" It is only I, Mrs. Dixon/^ she said. 
" Do not be alarmed ; but I want to see Mr. 
L'Estrange, if you please/^ 

" Certainly, miss ; come in, come in. Oh, 
deary me ! what a turn you bave just give me ! 
I tbought for sure it was a ghost. Whoever 
would have tbought of seeing you bere ? 
Come in, my dear, and let me shake the 
snow oflF your cloak. I do bope there's 
notbing wrong up at the Hall.^^ 

"Notbing, notbing, my good Dixon. 
Never mind my cloak, but take me to your 
master at once.*' 

" Of course, miss. Deary me, won't he be 
astonished ! Oh, it's Uke old times, my lady, 
to see your blessed face amongst us again.'* 

"Let me go in alone, Mrs. Dixon," said 
Francesca, as they stopped at the library 
door. "Do you take Susan to the kitchen fire; 
the girl is cold, and frightened to death." 

The bousekeeper obeyed, for she hoped 
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to get out of Susan the meaning of this 
midnight visit, and Francesca opened the 
door, and went in alone. 

Mr. L'Estrange was bending over his books 
as she entered, his fair hair shimmering in the 
lamplight, and one hand, which even in 
that hurried moment Francesca noticed was 
attenuated and thin, pressed upon his fere- 
head, and shading his face from view. He 
never moved as she came lightly forward, 
thinking it was the housekeeper with his 
accustomed meal, and she was quite dose to 
his chair before he turned, and then, — 

" Good God ! — Francesca ! — Miss Digby ! 
What is the matter ? '' 

She stood before him so pale, so ethereal- 
looking, her dark robes setting ofiF the ex- 
quisite faimess of h^r face with its frame of 
golden hair. 

" Francesca, what is the matter ? " he 
repeated, springing up and reaching her a 
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cbair. " Is your mother — is General Digby 
ili ? '' 

She shook her head, but for a moment 
she could not answer ; the excitement she 
had gone through had almost been too much. 
There was a choking in her throat. Her 
lips quivered, but no sound came. He stood 
"watching her with anxiety and fear. Oh, 
how he longed to take her in his arms, to let 
her murmur out her sorrows on his breast, 
but he dared not yet. Gradually the tears 
came to her relief, and she sobbed out, — 

" My cousin Barbara is in danger. I must 
go to her to-night. I had no one to trust, 
and I came to you. Will you go with me, 
Mr. L'Estrange ? '' 

" To the end of the world ! '^ he exclaimed, 
passionately, his heart bounding with de- 
light. "Francesca, did you doubt my 
willingness to serve you ? " 

" If I had I should not bave been bere," 
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she said, with a faint smile, holding out ber 
band ; " but tbere is no time to lose. We 
must start for London immediately/' 

"I will order my brougbam directly," be 
said ; " but you bave never come alone, on 
foot, in ali tbis cold ? ^' 

" Susan is witb me/' replied Francesca ; 
"but I was not afraid. My only fear was 
lest you migbt not be at bome.'^ 

"But you bave not told me yet wbat 
danger tbreatens Mrs. Vernon. It must 
be sometbing very dreadful to cause you to 
undertake a journey like tbis.'' 

Witb ber beautiful face crimsoned witb 
blusbes, Francesca told bim as mucb as sbe 
could about ber late visitor, and tbe tidings 
sbe bad brougbt. Mr. L'Estrange bstened 
witb increased attention. 

"Good beavens!'' be cried ; "is it pos- 
sible 1 " 

He never doubted its trutb. Cynic and 
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philosopher as he "was, a woman's virtue was 
but a trivial thing to him, and he was far 
more ready to believe in her fall than in her 
truth. But his eyes dwelt pityingly on 
Francesca's face. He felt ali the torture 
and shame she was enduring. 

" I am very sorry, Miss Digby/' he said ; 
"but I agree with that unfortunate woman 
that secresy is the best policy. I only hope 
that we shall be in time to prevent Mrs. 
Vemon taking this foolish step. Whatever 
can induce her to do it 1 ^' 

What, indeed ! Whatever induces man 
and women to act so madly, regardless of 
consequences ? 

He made Francesca sit down by the fire 
while the housekeeper muUed some wine for 
her to drink. He dried her boots, which the 
snow had already begun to penetrate. He 
brought fresh shawls and wraps to cover 
over her shivering form. If he had dared, 
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he would bave taken her hands in his, and 
warmed them with his passionate kisses ; 
but though his heart beat wildly with hope 
at the very fact of her coming to him in her 
trouble, there was a quiet dignity and grace 
about her that forbade any outward expres- 
sion of his Joy. 

God forgive the man, I believe he blessed 
Lord Tresillian in his heart for being the 
means of bringing Francesca to him again. 
The sin and the shame weighed very Uttle 
with him in comparison with the delight of 
having her near him once more. He stood 
watching her while they waited for the car- 
riage; leaning against the mantel, looking 
down on her while she poured forth 
aU her anxieties and fears about her 
consin. 

Ah ! how often in his waking dreams had 
he seen her there, sitting by his side in the 
quaint old Gothic chair, talking to him, 
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smiling at hira, the very light of his home 
and life ! 

Again, if he only dared, would he have 
thrown himself at her feet, pleading with ali 
his impassioned eloquence for a renewal of 
her love, but she gave him no chance. AH 
her thoughts, her fears, were for Barbara ; 
ali her hopes for her cousin ; not a word for 
hun. So, with his old courtly grace and 
delicacy, he gave her his arm to lead her 
to the carriage, and, placing her inside with 
Susan, shut the door. 

" Don^t be afraid,'^ he said, in answer to 
her hurried exclamation. '' I am going out- 
side, but I shall light up a cigar, and I 
cannot take cold. The station, James, as 
fast as you can/' 

There were very few passengers by the 
night mail from Southampton, and no one 
was in the little station at Ostanleigh to 
recognise the travellers. The train carne up 
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as they reached the platfonn. A moment 
sufficed to get the tickets, another to gain 
a carriage, and with a shriek the ongine 
steamed away far amongst the snow-ciad 
hills out into the night. 

Francesca laid her little hand against the 
cushions, and gazed with tear-dimmed eyes 
up at the Hall, "whose inmates were ali now 
wrapped in slumber, unconscious of her 
flight. The park was soon left behind, 
then the little village, and then meadow 
after meadow, hill after hill disappeared, 
only to be succèeded by others. 

Faster, faster stili, with a scream like a 
thing of evil omen, the iron borse rushed into 
the darksome tunnels, panting, snorting, 
puffing, its two red eyes gleaming ali the 
brighter for the darkness. Faster, faster 
stili, through the winding valleys, the snowy 
hills, through high chalky cuttings, over 
tracts and tracts of level ground — and yet 
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carried away by erery impulse of her nature, 
bending before the storm of adulation that 
was pressed upon her at her entrance into the 
world, drinking in its horrid poison, listening 
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to its flatteries, exposed by the weakness 
of her untutored nature to its glittering 
temptation, and she grieved as only Fran- 
cesca could grieve over the splendid wreck 
that had been wrought, the life that had 
wasted in its summer prime. 

She blamed herself in her sorrow for not 
having watched her cousin more carefuUy, 
for having been so absorbed in her own love 
as to forget the promise she had made to 
Mother Mary of the Cross, and she fancied, 
poor child, that it was another consequence 
of her sin, another folly for whìch she could 
be answerable, as if ali the world could bave 
saved the infatuated girl, as if anything short 
of a miracle can save a woman who allows 
herself to be the slave of vanity. 

Oh, how much a woman is mistaken when 
she thinks that by flirting she can win the 
love of any right-minded man. He may 
giva her ali the admiratioD she desires, he 
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may fool her to the top of ber bent, but in 
bis beart be will secretly despise tbe Kttle 
idiot wbo tbinks sbe cbarms bim by degrading 
ber very womanbood. Those very men wbo 
lead a woman on to make berself tbe laugbing- 
stock of otbers, are tbe ones to condemn 
ber behind ber back, to use ber as a tool for 
exciting tbe jealousy of otber women, to cut 
ber to tbe beart wben sbe tbinks sbe bolds 
tbem tigbtest. 

But Francesca tbougbt not of tbis ; in ber 
loving, self-accusing spirit, sbe only blamed 
berself, only felt pity and compassion for 
tbe guilty fugitive. 

Ob, God, if tbey sbould be too late ! — wbat 
bours, wbat weary bours yet before tbey could 
reacb tbe metropolis. 

Every now and tben Mr. UEstrange wbis- 
pered some reassuring word, but tbey 
dared not converse aloud for fear of tbe 
bstening Susan, wbo was ali eyes and 
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ears to catch [a motive for this mysterious 
journey. 

At first she thought her young mistress 
had eloped with Mr. L'Estrange, and her 
whole heart and soul was in favour of the 
lovers, but Miss Digby looked so little like 
a happy bride, that Susan was nonplussed 
altogether as to the meaning of it ali, and 
was obliged to content herself with the 
thought that she would be able to discover 
the secret in town. 

And now the lights of the great metropolis 
gleam in the distance, and the cold grey 
light of morning succeeds to the heavy dark- 
ness that had been for the last two hours ; 
houses and streets become plainly visible as 
the engine slackens its speed, and our travel- 
lers alight at the Waterloo station only to 
hurry into a cab, and bid the man drive at 
ali speed to Dover Street. 

Over the great torpid river, flowing so cold 
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and deathlike through the great stone arches ; 
through the half-deserted streets where tired 
cabmen are.returning to their homes, and 
great market waggons toil slowly on beneath 
their heavy burdens ; past the cofifee sbops 
where the gas is stili dimly burning, and men 
are gathering to get their morning meal ; 
over the stones of Piccadilly, and now they 
are in Dover Street. 

There was a servant sweeping the steps as 
they drove up, and Mr. L'Estrange, springing 
out, asked her if her mistress was at home. 

" No, sir/^ was the reply. " Mrs. Vernon 
was to stop ali night at Lady Grosvenor's.^^ 

It was true, then, she was off, and they 
were too late. 

With as much composure as he coxild 
assume he returned to the cab. 

"Susan/' he said, addressing the maid, 
" you had better get out, I am going to take 
your mistress to her cousin's." 
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The wondering maid obeyed, and then 
Philip, entering the cab, bade the man drive 
to the South-Eastern Station. 

" Francesca, dearest," he said, as soon as 
they were alone, in answer to her look of 
agonised inquiry. " If they bave gone by 
the train the woman mentioned, they can 
only be half an hour in advance of us. We 
can get a special train and overtake them 
yet ; is that what you would wish ? '^ 

Francesca cast on him a look of mingled 
gratitude and agony. 

" Oh, I wiU do whatever you Hke,^^ she 
cried, through her tears ; " but I fear it is 
hopeless now/' 

" Well, we shall see,^^ he replied ; " we 
can but use our best efforts, and leave the 
rest to chance/' 

" Oh, Barbara^ Barbara,'* sobbed the weep- 
ing girl. 

A few moments with the superintendent of 
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the station sufficed to explain their wishes, 
and the sight of a fifty-pound note quickly 
brought out the required engine. 

"We must catch them at Dover," whis- 
pered Mr. L'Estrange, as he pressed her 
hand. "They can never cross in such 
weather as this; cheer up, Miss Digby, ali 
may yet be well." 

But Francesca could not cheer up, the 
terrible shame, the disgrace, covered her face 
with blushes, while the deepest anxiety for 
the unhappy Barbara tortured her loving 
heart. 

She bowed her head upon her hand, and 
sobbed till her heart seemed hke to break ; 
while prayers, agonised and earnest, went 
up to the throne of mercy. 

Philip in vain endeavoured to comfort 
her. No earthly consolation or hope was of 
any avail. 

They had proceeded for about an hour 
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wheii the traia slackened its pace^ and 
moved slowly on without any apparent 
cause. 

" Oh, why are they stopping/^ cried Fran- 
cesca, " there is no station here. Oh, Philip, 
do ask them the cause, we shall be too late, 
too late.'* 

Philip put his head out of the window 
and called the guard. 

" What is the reason of this delay ? " he 
asked. " Why are we not going on l '^ 

"I scarcely know, sir,^' repUed the man, 
respectfully. " They ha ve signalled danger to 
US, and to proceed slowly. There must be 
something in the way, I fear, unless there's 
an accident on the down line." 

And so it was. When, after a quarter of 
an hour of intense anxiety, the engine stopped 
dose to the little station of Staplehurst, an 
awful scene presented itself. Up and down the 
line there lay a medley of broken carriages. 
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heaps of luggage, torn-up rails, and shattered 
engines. 

" Good God ! what has happened 1 " ex- 
claimed Mr. L^Estrange, springing out upon 
the platform. 

" A terrible accident, sir," replied a porter. 
"The express from London has run into a 
luggage train, and there's nino or ten poor 
creatures killed." 

Mr. UEstrange turned hastily to Francesca 
in the hope she had not heard, but she was 
already at his side. 

" Take me to her/' she gasped, while she 
clasped his arm, her face ashen white, " let 
me know the worst." 

The porter touched his cap. 

" If so be you're a relative of any of these 
poor creatures ma'am," he said, " they have 
taken them into the Blue Lion yonder ; some*s 
alive, and some's dead, but it's been awful 
work, I fear.'' 
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Mr. L'Estrange drew Francesca away. 

"Francesca, I implore you/' he said, "let 
me go first/' 

" No, I will go with you," she replied. 

" You must not, you shall not," he replied ; 
" it is no scene for such as you. Francesca, 
dearest, wait ; I will be back soon." 

" I cannot wait," she cried, " any torture 
is worse than this suspense. Philip, I am not 
afraid, I would rather go.^' 

He yielded reluctantly, and they went into 
the little inn, where, on rudely made litters 
and beds, lay the suflferers from the accident, 
some moaning with agony, some fearfully 
mangled but stili alive, some quite dead. The 
old and the young, neh and poor, women and 
children, the dead and the Kving, were ali 
grouped together, while over them bent the 
good Samaritans endeavouring to givo them 
what relief they could. 

Almost amongst the first, Philip's eyes fell 
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on the lifeless corpse of Lord Tresillian, his 
bold, handsome face tumed up towards the 
sky, a scorafiil smile resting on it even in 
death. The proud philosopher could net 
restrain a shndder as he drew Francesca 
away, but she had not seen him; with the 
quick intuition of love, her eyes had wandered 
to a little bed on which lay a pale, sense- 
less form, with long, waving, brown hair, and 
rich silken robes ali crushed and tom ; with a 
quick piercing cry she bounded to her side, 
and then fell fainting on the floor. 




CHAPTER X. 



FAITHFUL TILL DBATH. 



BuT Barbara Vernon was not dead, only 
terribly injured and stunned, and they 
brouglit ber back to the house she had 
deserted ; to the home she had left that 
morning for ever. They laid ber on one 
of the splendid beds, in a room fitted up 
for ber with ali that adoring love could con- 
trive or furnish, to contribute to ber comfort 
and enjoyment. They brought ber home to 
die, surrounded by a thousand evidences of 
ber husband's goodness and ber own shame, 
wbere every tiny article rose up in judgment 
on the guilty woman, and like silent spectres 
reproached ber with ber sin. But Phihp 
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and Francesca never thought of this ; they 
only thought of bringing her back as quickly 
as possible, before her flight should be dis- 
covered ; and they fancied she would die so 
much happier, would be so much more com- 
fortable in her own magnificent house sur- 
rounded by her friends, and with every 
consolation that wealth or love could pur- 
chase, than to bave taken ber to a strange 
hotel, where everything was hired and mer- 
cenary. AU day and night they watched 
beside ber couch, waiting for the least sign 
of returning consciousness. But the only 
symptom of life at ali, was the tiny fluttering 
pulso, and the occasionai quiver of agony 
that convulsed ber frame. There she lay — 
stili, pale, motionless — her brown hair, ali 
unbound and tangled, and her long lashes 
resting on the snowy check. The pompous 
doctors, one by one, carne, and went again. 
One glance at their faces told Francesca 
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from the first there was no hope ; and their 
gloomy conventional phrases of consolation 
confirmed her fears. 

" But will she never awake, doctor ? '^ she 
cried, clinging to the arm of one, a kind old 
man, whose heart had not got hardened to 
such cases. 

"Ah, yes, poor thing ; it is very probable 
she may. She may possibly Unger for 
days ; but the spine is broken, and there 
is no teUing how soon dissolution may 
ensue." — There was no hope of saving her — 
none. It was cruel to deceive, she might go 
at any timo. Mr. Vemon should be fetched 
at once. 

So they telegraphed for the poor old 
husband, for the man who had left her aUve 
and well, with such utter confidence, such trust 
in her goodness and her truth. They broke 
the news as gently as they could, letting 
him think it was on some merry pleasure 
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party, some unexpected trip that his idolized 
Mrife had met with the accident that had 
hlighted his existence. 

" We must never let him know the tnith/' 
said Francesca, weeping, to Mr. L'Estrange ; 
"he must never suspect Barbara loved any 
one but himself ; it would break his heart." 
And so they mercifiilly lent themselves to the 
deceptiou, and Maurice Vernon went down 
to the grave in utter ignorance that the 
woman he had so worshipped had ever been 
false. 

It was very easy to quiet the servants. 
They believed that she had stopped the 
night with Lady Grosvenor, and that Miss 
Digby and Mr. L'Estrange were with her 
at the time of the coUision ; no thought 
of wrong connected with their idolized mis- 
tress ever crossed their minds. Barbara 
spoiled her servants. Never from the day 
she became Mr. Vemon^s wife was she known 
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to speak an angry word, or give unnecessary 
trouble to them. She was over ready to 
reward them when deserving, to sympathise 
with their sorrows, to reprove them gently 
when in fault, and the consequence was, that 
they worshipped her as good servants will 
worship masters and mistresses who are kind 
to them. They beUeved there was no one 
in the world so beautiful and good aa Barr 
bara. And one and ali, from the grey- 
haired butler to the little scullery-maid, 
would bave given their right band to do ber 
a service. If any one suspected more than 
what appeared, it was Susan ; but that wise 
young lady was too devoted to Miss Digby to 
communicate her suspicion to the others ; 
besides, even ber guesses were very far from 
the truth, as she, like the rest, beheved Mrs. 
Vernon a devoted wife. 

So there carne a great hush upon the 
house in Dover Street, and white faces and 

VOL. III. 
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trembling feet stole up and down the great 
staìrcase, and stood listening at the door at 
which one had entered who would not come 
out alone. And they strewed tan in front 
of the house and down the Street, and the 
passers-by shuddered as they looked at 
the drawn blinds at the bedroom Windows, 
for they knew that the Angel of Death was 
there. 

" My poor master/' groaned the old butler, 
tears starting in his honest eyes. " My poor 
master, this news will kiU him.^' 

It was nearly morning when Barbara 
opened her eyes, with a wild terrified ex- 
pression, as she saw she was in her own room. 
Francesca had been sitting watching her 
alone, and at her first cry of pain, bent over 
her bed. 

"Oh! take me away — don't let him see 
me— don't!'' 

"Hush, darling," said Francesca, gently. 
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" No one is near you but me. Who is ìt you 
don^t wish to see ? '' 

" Maurice — my husband. He will kill me, 
Francesca, he will/' And she turned ber 
white face and large frightened eyes im- 
ploringly up to ber cousin. 

But Francesca bent over ber sootbingly, 
and wbispered, "Husb, Barbara, busb, dearest. 
Mr. Vernon knows notbing of your fligbt ; 
be will never know, darling, unless you teli 
bim yourself/' 

** I cannot see bim, indeed I cannot,'' 
moaned tbe sufferer. " Ob, I dare not, I 
dare not/' 

" He is not bere yet. Wben be comes you 
will see bim, Barbara ; but be knows notbing, 
save tbat you bave met witb an accident/' 

"But you know, Francesca," said Mrs. 
Vernon, faintly; turning away from ber 
cousin's gaze. "Ob, Regina, wbo told you ì 
bow came you bere 1" 

Q2 
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" Never mind how I carne, Barbara. God 
sent me to you ; but I was too late to stop 
your foUy/' 

"FoUy, indeed/' cJried the dying girl. 
" Francesca, I bave been mad, quite mad ; I 
saw my wickedness directly I left. I would 
bave come back tben ; but it was too late. I 
was quarreUing with him 'when that — ^tbat 
bappened.^^ 

She lay back on ber pillow for some tìme 
in silence, tbe talking bad overpowered ber ; 
Francesca tbougbt sbe was going to faint, 
and was bastening to cali tbe nurse ; but 
Barbara said, ''Francesca — don't, don't go. 
I sball be better soon." 

"I am only going to cali assistance," 
said ber cousin. "You must be faint 
witb weakness, and want something to 
take.'' 

"Not now, not now,^' moaned Barbara 
" Give me a little wine. I want to speak to 
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you alone." Her cousin held the glass to 
her Kps, while she raised her head. 

" Francesca ! " 

" My darling/* 

" 60 away, leave me, I am not fit to be 
with you now/' 

" Barbara ! ^' said her cousin, reproachfully. 

" Oh, forgive me. I don't know what Fm 
saymg j though ali forsake me, you won^t, 
will you, Regina 1 " 

" Never, darling, never ! " said the weeping 
Francesca, kissing the fevered lips. 

" Lay me down again, Francesca. Oh, this 
pain," and then her eyes closed once more, 
and she lay back, her dark hair mingling 
with the rich lace of the pillows. Presently, 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. ** Oh, Mau« 
rice,** she murmured; "my darling, my 
darling. How basely l've requited ali your 
goodness and your love." 

She remained for some time weeping 
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times rather, bave been lying there, with the 
knowledge that for her ali suffering, ali sorrow, 
were so soou to bave an end, tban to bave to 
teli tbat miserable woman — to wbom life 
was so pleasant and eternity so fearful — 
tbat ber bours were numbered, ber life ebbing 
away. 

Presently a flusb stole over Barbara's 
pallid features, and tbe large brown eyes 
looked imploringly at ber cousin. 

Francesca was by ber side in an instant. 
" Wbat is it. Barbara ? " 

" Wbat bas become of — of '' 

Francesca comprebended wbat sbe would 
say. " He is safe, no doubt," sbe replied, a 
crimson glow suflfusing ber pure face, " safe, 
wbere I trust be will never molest us more." 

Francesca spoke as sbe believed. Mr. 
L'Estrange bad never told ber tbat be recog- 
nized Lord Tresillian amongst tbe dead 
bodies at tbe Blue Lion, and sbe concluded 
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YnoioascsL saw tluu tfae dme had 
Knecrliiig down bj the side of the bed, dte 
look ofie of Barbara's hands in hers — it ^ns a 
bot^ burriing band — and she kissed itySajìn^ — 

^ Barbara, darling, the doctor sajs yon are 
rcry ili ; worse, perhaps, than you imagine. 
Would you not like to see a priest? " 

lini Barbara only tumed uneasìlj on ber 
pìllow, and prcssed ber band against ber 
wonnded side, " I know I am very ili, Fran- 
CAiHCti,'' hIio said ; " but I cannot see any one 
lill I got bottor. I could not teli him — I 
<5annot tliink. Oh 1 dear, this dreadful pain.'' 

" Fathor Angelo has been in the house 
ovor flinco we brought you home ; he has 
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been waitìng anxiously till he was told 
you were conscious. Won't you see him, 
darling ? " 

" No, no ! " cried Barbara, almost pettishly. 
" Why has he been ^aiting ? I can send for 
him if I wish. Don't teaze me now, Fran- 
cesca ; he would only worry me/^ 

" Barbara ! " said her cousin, moumfuUy. 
"If you are truly sorry, Whose pardon should 
you ask for first 1 " 

Barbara's face was turned from her cousin, 
but her bosom heaved, and the tears stole 
down her cheeks. 

Francesca could not speak again. She 
buried her face in the silken coverlet, and 
prayed earnestly for the guilty woman before 
her. Suddenly Barbara lifted up her head, 
and gazing wildly at her cousin, clutched her 
band stili tighter. 

" Francesca,'' she cried, hoarsely, " Fran- 
cesca, am I dying 1 " She looked at her as 
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though she would read her answer in her face. 

m 

There was ineffable pity and love in the 
beautiful face that gazed so sorrowfully into 
hers, but no hope. And with a wild cry 
Barbara flung herself back on the pillow. 
" Oh ! my 6od, forgive me — so soon, so soon 
— I cannot die, Francesca ; I cannot die. 
Oh ! mercy, pardon." 

" Barbara, Barbara ; reflect, think ; you 
mìght bave been killed instantly yesterday ; 
now you bave time to make your peace with 
God." 

" But when, Francesca ? Don t deceive 
me ? Is this death 1 Am I dying now 1 " 

Francesca vaìnly endeavoured to steady 
her voice. " Not yet. Barbara ; not yet, 
little Babs. They said if you recovered it 
might not he for days — there is plenty of 
time. Oh, darling ! darling ! " 

There was no help for it, cairn and col- 
lected as she tried to be ; the overcharged 
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floodgates of ber tortured heart burst forth 
at last, and with a .wail sbe flung berself ou 
tbe bed beside the girl sbe bad loved as a 
sister ; tbe girl wbo, in spite of ber sin, sbe 
never loved better tban now. It is easy to 
preacb about fortitude and resignation, bui 
it is very bard to practise tbese yirtues wben 
tbose we love are ebbing away in our sigbt 
moment by moment. It is one tbing to talk 
about parting for ever, and anotber to realise 
it ; and wbo amongst us bas not felt wbat it 
was to part from tbe beloved. To see tbem 
dying, and know tbat no eartbly power can 
save tbem. To bear tbem speak, and know 
tbey will soon be silent for ever. To gazo into 
tbeir eyes, and know tbat tbey will soon be 
sbut in deatb. To see tbem smile, and know 
tbat in a little wbile tbey will never smile again. 
And tben tbat mysterious veil wbicb, like 
tbe sbadow of tbe wing of tbe deatb angel, 
falls over tbe memory of tbe past, and bides 
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from view the faults and frailties of the 
dying, that silent, wondrous power, which in 
an instant turns hatred into pity, enmitjr into 
regret, comes between us and the grave, and 
ali the sins and badness of a life are for- 
gotten, and only the good remains. 

I have often wondered at the strange le- 
niency with which, when a person is dead, 
even his bitterest enemies review bis faults. 
The preachers teli us it is wrong, and that 
sin should not he lightly spoken of ; but to 
me it appears a prefigure of that Divine 
Mercy which in heaven, as well as on earth, 
judges not with the judgment of men. 

The sight of Francesca's grief had a con- 
trary efiect on Barbara to what she feared. 
Strange to say, it was she who first grew 
cairn, and, though stili weeping, endeavoured 
to comfort ber cousin. 

" Don't cry, Francesca ; don't cry. It is 
better as it is. I am glad now there is no 
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hope, for had I lived, I should bave been a 
burden and disgrace to you ali. I am glad 
now. I bope it will come quickly. We did 
not tbink of tbis in tbe dear old days at 
York, Regina/' 

Francesca only sobbed more bitterly, and 
Barbara went on, twining ber fingers in JTran- 
cesca's golden bair. " Ob ! bow bappy I 
was — I was young and innocent tben. Don't 
you remember tbe day we cbose you for 
our queen, Regina, and I promised to be 
so good. I bave been wilfiil and disobedient 
ali my life, and tbis is the end. Tbe * Wages 
of sin is Dèatb/ tbe good nuns told us so 
many and many a timo, but I never beeded 
wbat tbey said/' 

" Barbara, Barbara,'^ sobbed Francesca. 

" Don't cry, don't cry,'' said tbe girl, cares- 
sing ber. " Some day we will go back to tbe 
convent, Francesca, and never leave it again." 

Francesca looked at ber anxiously; sbe 
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feared the excitement had been too much for 
the poor fevered brain ; but Barbara smiled 
faintly. 

"I did not know what I said, Regina. 
My mind wanders every now and then ; let 
me be quiet a little, darling ; there, don't 
leavéPthe room, sit by my side, but don't 
speak to me for a while/' 

So Francesca sat by the bedside, moum- 
ful and silent, while the dying girl strove to 
collect her thoughts. 

If it is terrible to teli the doomed ones they 
must die, who can express what they must feel ? 
— who can depict those first few moments when 
they bave heard that life for them is soon to 
be closed for over. It must be an awfiil thing 
to those whose lives are comparatively stain- 
less, to know for certain that in a Uttle while, 
a few short hours perhaps, they will stand 
face to face with the living 6od ; but to 
those who bave deeply sinned, who are cut 
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off perhaps in the very commission of crime, 
holv terrible must be their reflections. Let 
US draw a veil over the last thoughts of the 
penitent Barbara. She lay for some time in 
silence, her face buried in her hands, while 
one by one the sands of time were drifting 
away to the unseen shore. Suddenly she 
tumed round. 

" Francesca," she murmured. 

" Yes, my darUng.^' 

" Francesca, I will see a priest ; send for 

Father Angelo.'' 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He came directly ; came ahnost before 
the messenger returned. 

Francesca knew his step when she heard 
it on the stairs, the same quick step that had 
so often caused her heart to throb with 
nervousness. She had not seen him for 
years, and had never even answered that 
fatai letter that had blighted ali her hopes. 
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At another time she would hare dreaded bis 
arrivai, but now ber anxietj for Barbara 
caused ber to forget berself, and to wait bis 
coming witb impatience. 

" My poor cbild ! *' be said, as she bent ber 
gracefìil bead for bis blessing. 

Tbe tears filled ber eyes — she was so un- 
strung, a word of kindness almost broke ber 
beart. 

Tbe friar regarded ber witb the deepest 
compassion. " Poor cbild I poor cbild ! "" he 
said, in bis deep, monriiful voice. " You 
bave, indeed, suflFered deeply/' 

He could not fail to see tbat. The pale, 
sorrowful, sad-eyed woman wbo stood before 
bina now was a strange contrast to the brigbt, 
beautiful maiden tbat bad come to him two 
years before. Fatber Angelo was himself 
uncbanged. He looked, if possible, more 
boyisb tban over in bis form, but tbe won- 
drous ligbt in bis deep, piercing eyes, and the 
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marvellous beauty of bis countenance, were 
the same as when she first beheld bim. 

" My dearest cbild ! 6od knows I would 
bave spared you tbat cbalice if I could, but 
I bad no otber cboice tban to reveal tbe 
trutb." 

Sbe beld out ber bands witb a gentle 
gesture of entreaty. '' Do not speak of it, 
my fatber, you acted perfectly rigbt." 

" But tbe rigbt is not always acceptable/^ 
be said, gently ; " tbe trutb not always plea- 
sant. You bave suffered greatly, my sìster, 
but your sufierings will bave purified your 
soul. It is tbose wbom 6od loves tbat be 
cbastises, and tbrougb triais and tribulation 
tbat we become saints.'^ 

" Tbere is one wbo is suffering more tban 
I, fatber ; my cousin, — Ob, my poor cousin ! '' 

"I am very sorry," said tbe monk, com- 
passionately ; ^^ I bear tbere bas been an 
accident." 

YOL. IIL 
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Wiih a Toìoe intenpened whli aob^ Fi 
eesca tdd him ali die darei aboos ber eooGm. 
She Umched as gentlj as she coald on ber 
miliapp j state, and ended b j beseedimg Imn 
to be as geode as possible wìth the abeadj 
stiid^^ì sooL 

Father Angelo looked at ber refMtnchfiiIl^. 
^Has sorrow blinded yon, Francesca» tbat 
you think I could be haish or crael to 
yon poor suffering child ? Should I be my 
Master's fitting dìsciple if I showed less 
mercy than He did to Magdalene ? " 

Francesca bowed ber head humblj beneath 
tho rebuke. " Forgive me, father/' she said, 
" sorrow has made me forget myself. I will 
take you to my cousin." 

An hour later and Maurice Vernon arrived ; 
ho had flown post baste on receipt of the 
tolograra, but as it reached him late in the 
ovoning after the last train had left for Lon- 
don, ho was kept at the station for hours in 
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a state bordering on distraction. When he 
reached Dover Street his appearance is more 
to be imagined than described : dirty and 
travel-stained, his hat off, his grey hair dis- 
ordered, he rushed like a maniac into the 
room where Francesca and Philip were wait- 
ing to receive him. 

Question after question he asked without 
ever waiting for the answer ; he would have 
flown at once to her bedside, but Mr. 
L'Estrange held him back by force, asking 
him if he wished to kill her outright. 

" Father Angelo is with her now,'' he 
said ; " you must try and be calm, the least 
excitement may prove too much/^ 

And then the poor husband would sit down 
again, and givo Vent to a burst of grief that 
was terrible to behold, 

" Oh ! Barbara, my love, my wife," he 
cried, " why did I leave you ? why was J not 
with you to watch over and protect you ? 

B 2 
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Teli me ali again/' he exclaimed, tarnìng 
8uddculy io Francesca, ** what was the reason 
of this trip she took? could yoa not hare 
prevented her? what were jou doing that 
you could not dissuade her from it ? " 

Francesca looked with a blanched fece at 
Mr. L'Estrange. 

" You forget, Mr. Vemon/' replied Philip, 
" iliss Digby was not — " 

" For God's sake forgive me," crìed Maurice 
Vemon, catching hold of Francesca's hands. 
" Tm goiug mad, I think. Don't notice what 
I say. My heart is breakingJ 

'' Sit down, Mr. Vernon," said Mr. 
L'Estrange ; " you must cairn yourself, in- 
deed, before you see her. If there is any 
hope at ali, it is in her being kept perfectly 
quiet." And he gently forced the miserable 
husband into a chair, while Francesca with 
trembling hands brought him a glass of wine. 

" I cannot be cairn and my darling up- 
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stairs dying/' gasped poor Maurice. "I 
cannot drink the wine, Francesca. Oh, do 
let me go to her; — I will be quiet, indeed 
I will. Ah ! '' he cried, springing up as the 
door opened and Dr. Blacklock appeared, " I 
may go to her now, sir, may I not ? You 
have come to say she is better, sir, have you 
not ? Don't teli me you cannot cure her, — 
money cian do anything, everything. Thou- 
sands, thousands are yours if you only save 
her Ufe.^' 

" My dear sir,'' said the kind doctor, who 
was touched by the sight of the husband's 
grief, and would gladly have given him com- 
fort if he could, " ali the money in the world 
cannot save Mrs. Vernon : it is in the hands 
of God.'' 

" But there is hope, Ls there not 1 there is 
a slight hope, Doctor ? '' 

He held Dr. Blacklock by the coat, gazing 
at him wildly as he spoke. 
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Ijf^A Si be was io sobdb oT làm kind. Zìi 
Hliurklock felt terriUr dtods^yi ac )« TezifiBL 

but— " 

.\f Aurìcc Vernoo ssuik baca i&to Is dsr 
with a groan^ ""Oh, abe laill die, she ^ril 
dia,'' ho aaid ; ""you onlj aaj tiiat uten xhoe 

ìm no ho|[>c/' 

Kmucoica stole to bis ride and pot ber 
band upon bis sboulder, '^Dear JEaunioe,'' 

«)i6 ifiurmurcd. 

Hut ho «tartcd up fiercely, "Let me go 
to hor," ho 8aid ; " if there is no hope, irhy 
«hoiild you kcop me from ber ? I know joa 
ali inoari woll, but you can't feel as I feel ; 
you cannot enduro what Fm enduring. My 
darling t while the lifo lasts in ber I will not 
loavo hor side." 

" Yo», you may go to ber now," said Dr. 
Blacklock ; " but, my dear sir, I beseech you 
to use the greatest caution. Mrs. Vernon's 
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nerves are fearfully excited, and the least 
thing might— " 

" Oh, yes, never fear ; I will not agitate 
her in the least ; I will be very gentle with 
her, poor darling, — but she would not Hke 
me to be away. You don't know how fond 
we were of each other, sir; I know she 
would like me with her. God bless you!" 
he exclaimed, suddenly seizing hold of the 
Doctor's hands, and wringing them with ali 
his might, " God in heaven bless you, sir ; 
you will save her if you can." 

He went hurriedly out of the room, and 
Francesca would bave followed him, but the 
Doctor drew her gently back, saying, "Let 
him go alone, my child ; let them be alone 
together. It's a very solemn thing when 
death parts a husband and wife." 

4^ « 4^ « « « 4^ 

"Maurice! Maurice!^' 

He had flung himself on his knees by the 
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bedside, coTcrìng the little hand held out 
to him wìth passionate loying kisses. Of 
what avail were the good Doctor's wamings ? 
Choking sobs alone checked the agonjthat 
seemed to rend lus heart. 

Barbara grew collected first. •'Dont, 
Maurice ; don't, love," she said ; " yen mnst 
try and bear up for m j sake. It has ali hap- 
pened for the best, Maurice — ali for the beat." 

''Oh, Barbara, jou shall not, must not, 
die. DarlingI they will try and save jou. 
Don't leave your Maurice yet." 

Every word he uttered was like a stab to 
the heart of the guilty wife. " There is no 
hope, Maurice ; they bave told me the truth. 
I am quite resigned, dearest, and you must 
be so also." 

" I cannot, I will not/' he cried, " I will 
never be resigned to lose you." 

" It must be as God wills, Maurice ; who — 
who knows if I had Hved I might not bave 
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caused you son'ow in the future." She was 
thinking of the sorrow she had caused him, 
the sorrow he would never know; but Mr. 
Vemon exclaimed indignantly, — 

" Sorrow 1 — you cause me sorrow, Bar- 
bara ? My darling, you bave been the light 
of my life, the best — the truest — " 

**0h, Maurice, bave mercy — my God — 
pardon " — gasped the wretched Barbara. 

Mr. Vernon leant over ber, terrified. 
" Barbara, what is the matter — bave I hurt 
you, darling 1 ^^ 

" No, no. I did not mean — Maurice, Tve 
not been the wife I ought to you. IVe 
been vain and wicked ; forgive me, love.'' 

Her husband knelt by her side. "Bar- 
bara," he said, " for God's sake don't break 
my heart entirely. It is I, I who bave been 
to blame in not being more careful of my 
treasure. I was old and foolish, and not fit 
for an angel like you." 
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And he went on refHtnchìng himself ^di 
liis thoQgfatkasDeaB and folly, he who had 
erer been good and kind ; and the giiOty 
wìfe listened oli in her agonjr she was nearij 
ocHifessing the tmth. Tmlj her pnnishment 
had begun. 

She put oot her arms and piiUed his head 
npon her breast, she conld not raise herself 
in bed; "Maurice, loTe, forgive,*^ she crìed, 
" I was not worthy — "^ and then the trembling 
arms relaxed their hold, the white £sice grew 
whiter stili, and she fainted from the pain. 

He thought he had killed her, he rang the 
beli as though he would bave pulled the 
very house down. 

" You should bave been more careful, my 
dear sir,'' said Dr. Blacklock, as, foUowed by 
the terrified Francesca and the nurses, he 
entered the room. "It is as I feared, the 
exciteraent has proved too much for her 
exhausted frame ; but don't be alarmed, she 
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has only fainted/^ and he applied restoratives, 
while Mr. Vemon, overcome with terror, stood 
at the bottom of the bed. 

But she only recovered from one fainting 
fit to relapse into another, and ali day long 
the agonised husband and cousin watched by 
the bedside of the dying girl, trembUng lest 
she should never speak again. 

And then, as night carne, she became 
delirious, and raved, in a way that pierced 
the heart of her listeners, about the past — 
about her husband, Francesca, Agatha, and 
the old childhood days at York. Sometimes 
she was wandering in the green fields at 
Ostanleigh, babbling of those pleasant, by- 
gone days ; sometimes she was driving in the 
London parks, the cynosure of ali beholders. 
Frequently the name of Lord Tresillian 
mingled with her ravings ; but he who stQod 
listening in such terrible anguish — such fear- 
ful suspense— never dreamed for an instant 
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of the wrong that had been done, the sin tkt 
eFen in delirium tortured the guiltj souL 

He stood and watched her wìth his hot, 
burning eje-balls rìveted on her sunken, 
flushed face, never stirrìng, never moving, 
except ii?hen the doctor or nurse attempted 
to move the pillows to make the cushions 
more comfortable under the aching head. 
He watched her as though he would never 
remove his eyes from her again. The awfiil 
realisation of death was graduallj impressing 
itself upon his brain ; but it seemed as 
though he thought, as long as he kept that 
steady, unwavering gaze, death could not 
take her from him. 

They pressed him to leave, but he only 
shook his head. Mouming friends crept in 
on tip-toe ; but he never spoke a word. 

Agatha and Lady Florinda were away; 
but many that loved her would fain bave 
mingled their grief with his. Hour after 
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hour passed, yet stili he stood, a picture of 
awful, mute despair. 

At last, with early morn, Barbara showed 
symptoms of returning consciousness. She 
spoke, " Maurice ! " Her husband's face 
flushed and brightened with hope ; but 
Francesca, who had been anxiously watching 
the Doctor's face, knew that the end was 
near. Choking back the sobs that otherwise 
convulsed her, she flew to the dining-room, 
where Mr. L'Estrange and Father Angelo 
were in conversation— 

« Father r' 

He understood that agonised appeal, and 
went hastily upstairs, while Philip drew the 
weeping girl into a chair, and held a glass of 
wine to her Kps. 

" Miss Digby, Francesca 1 " he cried, " for 
pity's sake take some rest ; think of yourself, 
think of your parents/' He would have 
added, " think of me ; '^ but he dared not. 
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" Oh, Barbara 1 oh, my sister ! *• 

He forccd her gentlj to drink some of the 
wine, while the tears rained in torrente down 
her cheeks, and she dasped bis arm k 
support. 

If he had spoken then — ^if he had taken her 
in his arms then — life might bave been very 
different for them both. Tbere is such a 
yeaming for sympathy in ali sorrow, that I 
very mach doubt whether, in spite of ali her 
prayers and resolutions, Francesca would net 
bave been sobbing on his breast in another 
instant. But, ali philosopher as he was, he 
did not know a woman's heart, and he let 
the moment slip that would never return 
again. 

" I must go up again," she cried, " I 
cannot leave her. PhiUp, you will come also, 
won't you 1 It will soon be over now/' 

They saw when they entered the room a 
fearful change had taken place- The nurse 
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was gently wiping the death-sweats fronti the 
forehead of the dying woman, while Father 
Angelo, kneeling by the bed, was reciting the 
prayer for the dying. 

^'Go forthy Christian soul!" said the 
sweet, holy voice, " in the name of God the 
Father Almighty who created thee; in the 
name of Jesus Christy the Son of the living 
God, who suffered for thee ; in the name of 
the Holy Ghost who sanctified thee^ 

The sobs of the agonised mourners broke 
the solemn stillness of the room. 

" God most merdfidy God most cle- 
mente God whoy according to the multitude 
of Thy mercies, blottest out the sins of the 
penitente mercifuUy regard this Tìiy servante 

One by one the trembling domestics stole 
into the darkened room, and stood, with awe- 
struck faces, at the further end. 

'^ Let God drise, and let his enemies be 
scatteredy' went on that mournful, pleading 
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voice. " Let them that hate Him flee before 
His face. Majfst thou he placed amongst 
the companies of the blessed, and enjoy the 
sweetness of the contemplation of thy God 
for everJ^ 

Paler and paler grew the white, stili fece, 
louder and louder ticked the clock upon 
the mantel-shelf, faster beat the weary, 
throbbing hearts. Oh ! if she couid onlj be 
saved even now. If God would but bear 
their prayers. 

Like a clear beli, solemn and sad, jet 
trembling with inexpressible tenderness, rang 
out the sweet voice of the friar, — 

" Delivery O Lordy the soul of Thy servant 
front ali dangers of helly and front ali pain 
and tribulation/' 

The doctor took up one of the small, fair 
hands, and placed his fìnger on the pulse. 
And stili the priest went on, — 

" We commènd to Thee, Lord, tlte soul 
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of Thy servant Barbara, and we heseeeh 
TheSy Lord Jestcs CArist^ the Saviot4r 
of the worldy that Thou wouldst noi refuse 
to admit into the bosom of Thy Fedri- 
archs, a soul for which^ in Thy merey^ 
Thou wast pleased to come down upon 
earthr 

" Remember not, Lord, we beseech Thee, 
the sins of her youth and her ignorances, but 
according to Thy great mercy be mindfvl of 
her in Thy heavenly glory^ 

Suddenly the brown eyes opened. 

^^ Regina l Regina T she cried wildly, 
" save me, save me.^ 

Francesca was by her side, holding her in 
her loving arms. 

^'Regina! what is the matterl Where 
am I ? Don't forget your promise. Faithful 
till death, you know." 

At the sound of her voice her husband 
gave a violent start. 

YOL. III. S 
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" Barbara love, you know me, don't you, 
Barbara ? Speak io me again.'' 

She looked into bis face, ber lips moTed ; 
but only a faint amile passed over them. He 
poured a little wine out, and held it to ber 
lips ; for a moment sbe seemed to revive, 
and tben sbe closed ber eyes, and tbey 
tbougbt sbe bad fainted again. 

Fatber Angelo put ber crucifix between ber 
trembling fingers, ineffable compassion filling 
bis beautiful face ; be murmured an act of 
contrition. She opened ber eyes, fixed tbem 
imploringly on bis face, ** Fatber," sbe cried 
once more. " Oh, father, am I dying ? Mercy, 
Maurice — pardon." And tben the long lasbes 
drooped upon ber check, and she lay quite 
stili ; and an awful silence fell upon the room, 
broken only by the steady ticking of the 
clock, the stifled sobs of the mourners. The 
grey morning light crept in at the Windows, 
dimming the light of the waxen tapers, falling 
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on the pale, stili face, so lovely, yet so ashen 
\Thite, in its frame of dark brown hair. 
And the voice of the priest, in solemn tones, 
rang through the room like a voice from the 
other world, — 

" / have loved thee with an everlasting love, 
therefore have I drawn thee to Myself^ tahing 
piti/ on thee^ 
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CHAPTEH XI. 

THE OBATB» OF THB UTINO AND THB DEAD. 

Two years more hare passed awaj, aod 

under the splendid mausoleum at Felton 
Towers lies ali that remain» of Barbara 
Vernon, the guilty wife, the false friend, the 
TÌctim to ber owq iasatiable ranity and follj. 
Day after day the bereared husband TÌsits 
her tomb, httle dreaming that the dear dust 
that lies mouldering beneath ita gorgeous 
canopy was, when it breathed and spoke, a 
mockery and a lie ; that the face over whose 
dead beauty he hung in such intensity of 
agony was the face ofafaithlessTrife; and the 
heart he had ao fondly dreamed was ali bis 
own, had thrilled, as he had never made it 
thiill, at the touch, the tones of another. 
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And he never kaew it ; he went on loving 
ber, mourning her to the end, passing the 
remainder of his Hfe in acts of eharity and 
kindness to those around him, and waiting 
in patient hope fer the time when he should 
join her in another world. 

No one ever knew the secret of her sin 
but Francesca and Mr. UEstrange, and they 
both kept it religiously ; never by word or 
sign betraying tìieir knowledge of ber mise- 
rable flight. 

The world, with its Argus eyes, its serpent 
tongues, never soived the mystery of the 
sudden death of the young and lovely Mrs. 
Vernon. It regretted her parties and ber 
soiréesy in the most approved fashion, talked 
about her for a while, and tben added other 
votaries to its sbrino, to fili the place of the 
one so nneipectedly taken away. 

By those with whom she was intimate, 
Barbara was sincerely and deeply lamented ; 
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her gay insouciance, ber ready wit, ber warm 
and generous disposition, had endeared ber 
to ali who knew ber, and tbere was a little 
void left in the bearts of many wbo loved 
ber truly and well. Tbey spoke of her 
kindly, as we speak of ali tbe dead. Tbey 
praised ber goodness, ber cbarity ; tbey spoke 
confidentially of ber baving been taken to a 
better world. It was only left to Francesca, 
pressed down as she was witb tbe weigbt 
of ber own sorrows, to mourn in fear and 
anguisb for tbe guilty soul tbat was cut off, 
witb so little time for preparation, and to 
cry out in tbe silence of ber cbamber, " Oh ! 
Barbara, Barbara, would to God I bad died 
for tbee, my sister.^' 

Tbere is anotber grave at Ostanleigb, 
General Digby, tbe gallant old soldier, bas 
gone to bis rest, laying down bis colours with 
the same brave beart tbat had never failed 
bim ali bis life ; and bumbly trusting to be 
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found at his post when the Last Trumpet 
should sound for the armies to be gathered 
togèther. Sir Bruno and Lady Alicia Digby 
now reign in his stead, and the old walls ring 
as ever with the sound of merriment and 
joyous mirth. 

Lady Digby passes her time, partly at 
Ostanleigh, and partly in town. She is as 
dehcate as usuai, but immensely proud of her 
fine tali handsome son, and his fair aristo- 
cratic wife. Latterly, her time has been 
greatly occupied in watching over the de- 
velopment of a tiny heir to the family estates, 
who is known to his nurses and the world 
in general, as " Master Kenelm,'* and appears 
likely to give his grandmother a great deal 
more trouble than ever his father did. 

Lady Florinda mixes in society as much 
as ever. After the deaths of Barbara and 
her brother, she retired for a while from the 
world of fashion, and went to indulge her 
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grìef and ber splendici mouming at a quiet 
little watering place ; but she soon carne 
back to town, and spenda ber timo in talking 
to ber friends about ber poor misguided girl, 
wbo would go and marrj a man toc old for 
ber ; and wbo let ber kill bersela tbrough 
bis neglect in allowing ber to travel about as 
sbe pleased. 

Agatba Grey did not grieve mucb after 
Lord Tresillian. Becoming bj bis deatb sole 
beiress to ali ber possessions, sbe was an 
object of great attraction to the younger 
branches of the English aristocracj ; and it 
was not long before she had many a good 
and eligible offer, but sbe refused tbem ali, 
and gave ber band to the Marquis de Bouil- 
lon, wbo secretly lored ber, and wbo bad, 
by bis courtesy and afifable hearing, won ber 
heart when in Paris before. She is now one 
of the leading stars in the salons of the 
French noblesse; ber name is always on the 
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list for invitations at the Tuileries, and wheu 
the Paris season is at its height, aiid streams 
of elegant equipages course the Bois de Bou- 
logne or throng the Champs Elysées, the car- 
riage of Madame la Marquise is ever one of 
the most admired, both for its splendid 
accoutrements, and the graceful and recherché 
toilette of its fair inmate. 

Agatha de BouiUon is a happy wife and 
mother ; adored by her husband, féted and 
praised by her friends, she passes her life in 
one uninterrupted round of happiness, the 
centre of the circle in which she moves. 

Philip L'Estrange stili pores over his books 
in the old library, in his ancestral home at 
Abbey Wood. 

After Barbara's death, Francesca and he 
met frequently again. At her brother's 
wedding, at diflferent festive gatherings, the 
last time at her father's grave. Once or 
twice he tried to revert to the past, but she 
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gently, yet firmiy repulsed him, till he saw it 
was utterly useless to attempt to change ber 
resolutions. Barbara's death seemed only to 
have confirmed ber in her previous deter- 
mination to quit the worid as soon ss she 
could obtain her mother's consent. With her 
peculiar organisation, her mjstical ideas, that 
sad and terrible event appeared to her but 
another warning, anotber proof of the vanity 
and foUy of human life, the utter uselessness 
of placing one's hopes, one*s heart, on a 
creature and a creature's love. 

Only one tbing would bave made ber 
relent, and tbat was Mr. UEstrange's return 
to tbe faitb of bis childbood ; but that he 
steadily refused to do, and so he turned 
away from her side, and sbut himself up in 
bis castle, with tbe books tbat had been bis 
undoing, tbe volumes from which one was 
ever missing — tbe Book of eternai life. But 
tbere is a grave in bis heart, a tomb in 
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which lie enshrined the record of two short 
years of bewildering happiness, the memory 
of long, twining, golden tresses, of wonderful 
haunting eyes, of a voice whose tones are 
the dearest on earth to him. And there are 
times when the proud philosopher wonders, 
in bis desolate, lonely life, what it was that 
made the child so strong, the weak so fipm, 
that gave a woman's loving heart the power 
to break, yet not to be untrue. It is a 
mystery that he never yet has solved ; but 
while he ponders over ali its bearings, a 
light, cairn and serene, may haply steal 
iipon this splendid darkness, and show him, 
while he trembles beneath its pure reful- 
gence, that there are other things in the 
world — things higher and better, because 
of their very lowliness and simplicity ; 
things nobler and greater, because of their 
very self-abasement — than are dreamed of 
in bis philosophy. 
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There is another grave, but that Ì8 a&r 
off, on a sunlit shore, where, bj the waten 
of the BosphoroSy and beneath the shado^ 
of a mmaret^ is the last resting-plaoe of 
Kenneth Beaupère. After Francesca's r^ 
jection of hi8 love, he had gene again abroid, 
to gtrire in foreign sceives to drown the 
memory of his bitter disappointment. There, 
when his hopes were high, and his life just 
budding into promise of a glorious future, 
he was stnick down with a malignant ferer, 
to find an early grare in a distant land. 
There are no kind friends to visit his tomb, 
no loving hands to strew flowerets on his 
grave. Only the dark cypresses wave their 
plumes above his head; the rippling river 
sings his funeral dirge. A hurried funeral, 
prayers stili more hurriedly said, were ali 
the obsequies he received ; but manj a 
careless voice was hushed, many a furrowed 
check was stained with tears as they lowered 
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into his lonely grave the Pet of the whole 
Brigade. 

And now but one more tomb remains to 
be mentioned — the living tomb that the 
Catholic church erects for those who, while 
yet OQ earth, desire to become dead to the 
world. 

In a dim and obscure Street in the 
Faubourg St. Jacques, at Paris, stands a con- 
vent of barefooted Carmelites, who in ali ages 
bave been celebrated by the austerity of their 
lives, and the wonderful sanctity of many of 
their religious. It was in the convent of the 
Rue de TEnfer that Louise de la Vallière, 
the sweetest and most humble of penitents, 
expiated the sin of having loved too well 
Le Grand Monarque de Franco. It was in 
a CarmeUte convent, also, that Princess 
Louise, the pure and stainless daughter of 
Louis XV., led a life of rare austerity and 
holiness. It was in a Carmelite convent 
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that Mademoiselle Gaultier, whose " ^femoin" 
are so well known, and sederai others, ended 
their days, despisiog that world in whid 
they had found but sorrow and sim And 
it was there that Francesca Digbj carne to 
atone for her &ncied fault, and to seek in the 
cairn and repose of the cloister the peace 
that was denied her in the world. 

The little convent chapel, usuallj so stili 
and quiet, is thronged to orerflowing with the 
elite of Parisian society, and in front of the 
high aitar, which is radiant with jewels and 
lights, and flowers, sits his grace the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, wearing his splendid robes 
of ceremonial, and surrounded by the princi- 
pal of his clergy. The magnificent dresses 
of the ladies centrasi strangely with the dark 
brown robes and black veils of the commu- 
nity as seen through the grille. Before the 
Archbishop, in the white robes of a bride, 
orango blossoms on her head, and her golden 
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hair stili flowing in ali its beauty beneath the 
long lace veil, kneels Francesca Digby. The 
sweet, pale face is bowed and grave, and 
the slender hands are clasped tightly across 
her breast, but there is no tremulousness or 
hesitation in the soft, sad voice, which replies 
in tones very low, yet quite distinct, to the 
questions put to her by the Archbishop. 
And now her hair is severed from her head ; 
and as one by one the fair bright locks fall 
beneath the relentless scissors, so falls away 
from the devoted novice every tie of home, 
of love, of earthly pleasure, of earthly care. 
But she never wavers — never. And soon 
her nuptial robes are changed for the dark 
garments of a Carmelite nun ; and while 
she lies motionless beneath the funeral 
pali, the organ swells its solemn psean of 
triumph, and the strains of the Te Deum 
proclaim that the sacrifice is completedy and 
that Francesca Digby is the bride of heaven. 
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The sacrifice U compieteti^ the yictim 2U> 
oepted. A few hours more and the great 
living tomh will dose its gates^ and the name 
of Francesca Digbj be numbered with the 
dead. The veil of the convent griUe will 
hide for ever from view that pale, beautiful 
face, that never, even in its happiest dajs, 
looked more beautiful than now. And though 
her voice may be heard again^ when those 
wlio bave loyed her come to the conyent 
parlour, she will answer no more to the old 
familiar titles ; — Sister Magdalene has no part 
with her who in the world bore the sweet 
name of Francesca Digby. An hour or 
two more and the moment of parting 
arrives. 

It is net the young nun who is sorrowfiil 
now ; it is the friends and relatives who 
carne to witness her sacrifice, who cling in 
tears around her, while in her loving, tender 
voice she bids them ali farewell. Her 
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mother, Bruno, Alicia, clasp her again and 
again in their arms. Ne ver till now did they 
know how dearly they loved her. Even 
Lady Florinda, who has so far overcome her 
horror of Popery as to be present at the 
ceremonial, sheds real tears of genuine 
sorrow and distress. Agatha lingers longest 
by her side. Gladly would she bave kept 
her in the world if she could, gladly shared 
her splendid home with the cherished friend 
of her youth. With her decided notions, 
she cannot altogether comprehend Francesca's 
renunciation of the married life, and a linger- 
ing fear that ali is not quite right agitates 
her warm heart as she presses Francesca in 
a farewell embrace. 

" Francesca, darling,'' she whispers fondly. 
" Are you sure you are happy ? Are you 
sure you bave no regrets ? " 

A smile like a gleam from another world 
illumines the pale face of the nun as she 
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re[)lie8, '' No, Agatha, I hare no regrets, and I 
am perfectly resigned" 

" But,'* persista Madame de Bouillon, " re- 
signatioQ is not happiness. One does not 
cutcr the cloister to be simplj resigned. 
Years ago you would haye said that jou were 
happy, but now, oh! Francesca^ bare you 
woighod this matter well ? '' 

** My darling," said Francesca in ber cairn, 
Had voice ; '' years ago I should bave bad a 
(liirorent motive. That whicb would bave 
1)0011 aii offering then is now an expiation. 
Thon I should bave had to endure, now I 
havo to atone. The cases are different ; but 
woro I this moment free again to cboose, my 
dioico would be exactly the same. Do not 
fear for mo, beloved ; rather rejoice in the 
morcy that is granted me. I rejected my 
Creator once, but He has received again bis 
lost sheop, and the future shall atone for the 
past." 
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Stili Agatha lingered, unwilling to depart, 
kissing her hands, her scapular, her veil. 
" Oh ! Francesca/* she cried at last, her 
loving heart bursting with its sorrow and 
regret. " Oh ! Francesca, if it could only 
have been otherwise. If it only could." 

" Hush," said the nun gravely. " Do not 
speak of the past. Do not pain me by re- 
ferring to what ought never to have been. I 
have sinned, and I have repented of my folly ; 
let US leave the rest to God. At least," she 
added, while a smile, beautiful even in the 
very sorrowfulness it revealed, again swept 
over her pure, expressive face. "At least, 
I shall have rest and peace bere, and I should 
be happy, too, if I only could forget.^' 

Forget ! can she ever forget ? Will the 
black veil ever hide from her view that proud, 
beautiful face, those tender beseeching eyes, 
that with ali a woman's passionate nature she 
loved so madly in the days gone by. Will 
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the prayers» the fasts, the penances of a 
Carmelite's monotonous life, ever obliterate 
the memory of those years of blìss, those sad 
farewells» those last despairìng hours at 
Ostanleigh. Is love — ^true love — a thing of 
timo, that absence can change it, or a living 
tomb destroy ? Are mortai hearts such 
slight, unreal toys, that reason can beai the 
wounds that sorrow makes ? There is a 
power of love in the human heart that is only 
equalled by its power of grief. It is the 
first-born gift of God, the very breath of the 
eternai truth. And onward it will flow 
through the long lapse of years, unchained, 
unfettered, and unutterably free, till, when 
time shall be no more, it shall return to its 
home in Heaven. 

" To suflFer or die " was the motto of the 
sainted foundress of Mount Carmel. "To 
suffer and die," murmurs the lonely sister 
Magdalene, as she kneels before her.crucifix 
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in her cheerless, solitary celi. At least, as she 
herself remarked, she has both resi and peace. 
Resi ! the rest of the broken-hearted ! and 
Peace ! the peace of God ! 



THE END. 
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